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As “ The Review of Reviews” is largely devoted to a discussion of the periodicals of the month published in all quarters 
of, the world, it has been found impracticable to issue it before the 30th of each month; and owing to the fact that the 
December number is twice the usual size, tt will be impossible to get it ready before the 6th of January. 


A BIG NUMBER—A BIG EDITION 


The December—Christmas—number of The Review of Reviews contains 200 pages of reading- 
matter ‘and illustrations, and a four-page supplement, on toned paper, presenting all the crowned 
heads of Europe. 


The frontispiece is a portrait of the editor, Mr. W. T. Stead, seated at his desk in the editorial 
“sanctum.” This is printed “in response to many requests,” as the readers of the Review are natur- 
ally curious to see what the man looks like who has so conducted a new magazine as to gain for it 
in less than twelve months a circulation of 


Two Hundred Thousand Copies 


The special article of the number is an account of Prof. Koch’s wonderful discovery, including a 
reprint in full of Dr. Koch’s own account of the cure which he has effected by the secret remedy 
Parataloidin. This is copiously illustrated, and contains portraits of Dr. Koch, Prof. Virchow, Prof. 
Billroth of Vienna, and Prof. Bergmann, with sketches of the bacillus that causes consumption. 


How Gen. Booth’s scheme is getting on is told in a .carefully written record, with the 
subscription-list to date, of the remarkable response which has been given to “In Darkest 
England and the Way Out.” This is illustrated with a caricature of “Pope Booth” and 
a sketch of the “Booth Umbrella.” 


The editorial review of the Progress of the World includes the American elections, the Baring Bros. 
crisis, the Parnell affair, and the promulgation of Dr. Koch’s great medical discovery. 

The famous caricatures of the past twelve months are reproduced in reduced fac-simile; and the 
reviews and magazines for December are criticised and summarized as usual. 

With every copy of this special holiday number, which contains 60 portraits, 40 caricatures, and 
innumerable miscellaneous illustrations, will be given away a four-page SUPPLEMENT, printed on toned 

r, givin 
ee THE PoRTRAITS OF ALL THE CrowNneD HEAps oF EvRopE. 

On receipt of 30 cents, before February 1, a copy of the first (January) and of the current (De- 
ember) number will be sent to the correspondent who mentions this advertisement. (Postage-stamps. 
accepted.) : 


20 cents per copy. $2 per year. Those who desire may begin thetr subscription with No.1—Jan., 1890. 


THE CRITIC CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Literature 
Two Sonnet Anthologies * 


Tuat American poetry is not wanting in sonnets—good 
and poor, and plenty of them—is made evident by the two 
anthologies which have recently been published. Of these 
the larger, ‘ Representative Sonnets by American Poets’ (1), 
compiled by Mr. Charles H. Crandall, contains altogether 
about 500 examples of this kind of verse chosen from half 
that number o' authors. The other, ‘American Sonnets’ 
{2), compiled by Col. T. W. Higginson and Mrs. E. H. 
Bigelow, contains 250 examples representing 150 authors. 
Strange to say, the two volumes agrée in only 100 authors 
and 50 sonnets. 

The editors of the smaller collection have made a fairly 
choice little book, but they occasionally show a rather in- 
discriminate discrimination in the matter of quantity and 
proportion. Four scnnets are a maximum from any one 
author : the minimum is one sonnet. There are instances 
- where the editors seem to have been influenced by personal 
considerations in their selection, and where a writer of in- 
ferior sonnets receives a larger representation than one who 
writes them admirably. The volume is furnished with a 
bibliography of its contents, and an index to first lines. 
Mr. Crandall’s compilation is on a larger and different 
scale. It is supplied with an introductory essay on the 


history and literature of the sonnet, with more or less about ~ 


its structure ; it has a biographical index, not altogether 
correct, but fairly good ; and there is an appendix, con- 
taining ‘the first lines of all examples in the body of the work. 

Mr. Crandall’s essay is practically a résumé of what has 
already been written about this favorite poetical stanza, and 
has the merit of not dogmatizing upon what constitutes a 
genuine sonnet. Like most of us, he expresses a preference 
for the Italian model of Petrarch, but is generous enough to 
admit the English model of Shakespeare; and even an ir- 
regular form, when a good sonnet is to be obtained. We 
cannot help thinking that his enthusiasm for these fourteen- 
line poems leads him into making an erroneous statement 
when he says that ‘the large number of fantastic conceits 
in the line of short poems, which have long ago foundered, 
only emphasizes the sea-going qualities of the sonnet.’ A 
second thought would have told him that this is not so: the 
sea-going qualities (to carry out his figure) of any poem do 
not lie in the stanzaic form used, but in the timbers of 
thought and imagination and art used in their structure. 

Were we to tamper with Mr. Aldrich’s couplet which he 
uses as a text, we should read it: 

What countless sonnets have been wrecked by time 
Since Herrick launched his cockle-shells of rhyme ! 


It will not do to decry the ‘ fantastic conceits ’ of our lyrists: 
it will not do to try to set the sonnet above the lyric. We 
_ are just as fond of sonnets, and just as particular about 


1, Representative Sonnets ry | Foote. salle 4 Crates H. —— 
bh New York : THeughton hittin J LAS 7 
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them, as is Mr. Crandall; but in a sonnet-lyric controversy, 
if there be one, we are for the lyric. 

There are some errors in the biographical notes. It was 
not Mr, Francis Howard Williams, who,‘ in conjunction with 
Mr. S. Decatur Smith, Jr., recently issued a volume of 
verse’: it was Mr. C. H. Laders and Mr. Smith, and the 
book was ‘Hello My Fancy.” Mr, Frank Dempster Sher- 
man’s society verse is not frequently seen in the magazines, 
Mr. Sherman having forsaken society verse several years 
ago. Mr. Crandall’s characterizations of the poets repre- 
sented in his compilation are sometimes singularly infelic- 
itous. It would have been better had he avoided anything 
like summary criticism. As to the merit of his selection—it 
is fairly representative. Like its companion it often shows 
a want of proper discrimination. It also gives many son- 
nets which are exceedingly commonplace, and many names 
which are new and are never likely to be seen elsewhere. It 
is a pity that he should have printed his unsigned sonnet 
in this volume. Mr. Crandall’s volume is the best anthology 
of American sonnets we have; but we cannot help thinking 
that there is still a good chance for some one to make the 
sonnet-anthology. 


“The House by the Medlar-Tree” * 

THIS VOLUME in the Odd Number Series must be ad- 
mitted to be rather doleful reading, and in parts rather hard 
reading. Signor Verga sometimes turns loose the whole 
population of his Italian village of fisher-folk in a single 
chapter, and they talk and gesticulate with a mad vehe- 
mence and jostling that leave the reader somewhat dazed. 
Add the fact that several of the characters bear alternative 


‘names, and it becomes a little hard at times, in the second 


chapter for example, to know who has the floor. We must 
also express our conviction that the confusion is helped on - 
by the failure of the translator rightly to give the value of 
the little transitional and dependent words that very likely 
would make matters go more smoothly in the original. 
Still, one finally gets his head clear of the din, and in a po- 
sition to watch the slow unfolding of the tragic tale. For 
it is none the less tragic for having solely to do with the 
lives of the poor. Padron ’Ntoni, with his clear honor and 
heroic determination and unremitting labor, striving to re- 
store the fallen fortunes of his family, though those fortunes 
consisted only of the ownership of a battered fishing-smack 
and the hut in which his fathers had lived, is as fit a figure 
for tragedy as, say, Walter Scott in his desperate efforts to 
retrieve himself after the Ballantyne failure. The women, 
too, La Longa and Mena, though they themselves would be 
the last persons in the world to suspect it, find time to dis 
play the noblest qualities of the soul in the midst of their 
salting of anchovies and cooking of beans. In like manner, 
the self-punishment of an infirm will, dallying with the be- 
ginnings of evil only to be overwhelmed with its working 
out of death at the last, is as easily discerned in the life of 
the squalid fisherman, ’Ntoni Malavoglia, as in that of the 
dainty Tito Melema amid the luxuries of Florence. 

If the story is depressing, the fault must be laid at the 
door of the life which the author set himself to depict. If 
ever a p‘cture carried its own stamp of veracity, this one of 
Signor Verga’s does. Scarcely for a moment does he allow 
himself to take his eyes off the homely figures he is render- 
ing for us; one or two sentences make us think of the sky 
and the sea, but nothing distracts the gaze from the hunian 
figures in the foreground. The daily struggle for a bare 
living, the elemental and unrestrained passion, the supersti- 
tion, the reverence for the wisdom of the ancients preserved 
in proverbs, the dim hatred of King and Government as a 
great unknown something that carried off the finest young 
men for the army and showed a devilish ingenuity in devis- 
ing new forms of taxation—all this and much more is told 
us, or rather tells itself, in this most objective book. 


® The House by the Medlar-Tree. By Giovanni Verga. i Mes M A. Craig, 
Introduction by W. D. Howells. $1. New York: Harper & bis 
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- “How the Other Half Lives” * 


‘How tHe OrHer Hatr Lives’ comes with the holi- 
day books, but brings no holiday reading. Grim indeed is 
the task, and grim the picture which this study presents of 
the tenements of New York; appalling are the figures, and 
sinister the revealings of the social aspect and conditions of 
our city in this last decade of the nineteenth century. How 
these conditions have come about, how they are working 
(whether as cause or effect), and what is the outlook—such 
are the problems which Mr. Riis sets for himself and for us 
in his book. Ten years ago, he tells us, the population was 
evenly divided between ‘the upper and lower half’; now, 
three-fourths of all the inhabitants of the city, more than 
twelve hundred thousand persons live in, the tenements, 
which number about thirty-seven thousand. Beginning with 
the infamous ‘ rear-house,’ he gives the history of the ten- 
ant-house, at first ‘a real blessing to that class of indus- 
trious poor,’ with small earnings, who needed to live near 
their places of employment. But with the rapid growth of 
the city came the crowding, the over-crowding, until every 
nook and corner from leaking roof to mouldy cellar was 
packed with its living freight. Large rooms were par- 
titioned into small ones, without regard to light or ventila- 
tion; the dark bed-room appeared, and all decent (even 
human) habit of living departed. Finally, in order to secure 
larger rental and profits, came the conversion of houses and 
blocks into barracks cut up into still smaller proportions for 
the accommodation of an ever-increasing army of toilers. 

‘On the East side,’ says Mr. Riis, ‘in what is still the 
most densely populated district in all the world, China not 
excluded, the tenement-houses were packed at the rate of 
290,000 to the square mile, a state of affairs wholly unex- 
ampled.’ And out of this ‘state of affairs’ grew a thriving 
and prosperous trade. The owner of the tenement seldom 
realized less than fifteen, and sometimes thirty, forty and 
even a hundred per cent. on his original investment. It 
was in the year 1867 that the first steps for reform 
were taken, inadequate as they were. Windows were 
cut to let air if not light into the darkened rooms; sanitary 
and building regulations were enforced, some of the foulest 
neighborhoods cleaned, and the most flagrant cases dealt 
with. Within the last few years, Model or Improved 
Tenements have been erected, due rather to private and 
individual effort than to any large public interest or co- 
operation. But the work that has been done is as a drop 
in the ocean compared with what remains to be done. The 
evil still subsists and in ever-growing dimensions. The 
tenement, with its inevitable accompaniment, the liquor- 
saloon, invades every quarter; coiling like a snake along the 
river-fronts and into the very heart of the city, preying upon 
the whole life, moral, social and physical, of the community. 
In its poisonous atmosphere, the young are reared; the chil- 
dren swarm and multiply, or die off at a hideous rate if the 
thermometer rises or falls. In a down-town tenement, 
ninety-one children and one hundred and one adults are 
counted. In still another, fifty-three families, and a hundred 
and seventy children. Says Mr. Riis:—‘A midnight i inspec- 
tion in Mulberry Street unearths a hundred and fifty lodgers 
sleeping on filthy floors in two buildings. . . . Ina 
room not thirteen feet either way, twelve men and women.’ 
Listen to some of the names, the haunts of which proud 
New York may boast: :—‘Hell’s Kitchen and Sebastapol,’ 
‘Penitentiary Row,’ ‘Bandits’ Roost,’ ‘ Bottle Alley,’ ‘The 
House of Blazes,’ ‘ The Black and Tan Dives’ where N egroes 
and whites of the lowest description, consort—night-lodg- 
ings where men sleep at ‘ five cents a spot.’ 

Mr. Riis points out one salient and curiously character- 
istic feature of the New York tenement-house population. 
‘The one thing you shall vainly ask for in the chief city 
of America,’ he says, ‘is a distinctively American com- 
munity." German on the east and Irish on the west side 


How the Other Half Lives. » A. Riis... Illustrated from instantaneous photo- 
graphs. $2.se. New York. Me Croias doa ey ae 











form the broad boundary-lines, and between them every 
nationality of the globe is crowded. China-town offers its 
dull stagnation, its deadly opium-joints, which are the bot- 
tomless pits of perdition. Jew-town, its Babel of tongues, 
its din and clatter of trade—the endless whirr of sewing- 
machines, turning out cheap clothing—‘the cheapest in the 
world,’—one hundred and twenty dozen knee-pants a week, 
at seventy centsadozen. Bohemian cigar-makers ply their 
trade, man and wife together, from dawn until late bed- 
time. Seventeen hours a day, seven days in the week, at 


‘thirteen cents an hour for the two—six cents and a half 
‘for each. 


‘Little Italy’ floods the street with its pictur- 
esque squalor, and ‘Africa’ furnishes one of the few 
brighter touches of the dismal panorama. Crowded out of 
the low, rookeries of Thompson. Street and South Fifth 
Avenue by the inroads of the Italian, the Negro has found 
his way up town, and ‘ with his cutting loose from the old 
tenement,’ says Mr. Riis, ‘there has come a distinct and 
gratifying improvement in the tenant that argues, louder 
than theories or speeches, the influence of vile surroundings 
in debasing the man. There is no more clean and. 
orderly community in New York than the new settlement of 
colored people that is growing up on the East side from 
Yorkville to Harlem. The poorest Negro house- 
keeper’s room in New York is bright with gaily-colored 
prints of his beloved “ Abe. Linkum,” Gen. Grant, Presi- 
dent Garfield, Mrs. Cleveland and other national celebrities, 
and cheery with flowers and singing-birds.” One other 
pleasing trait to record is the love of flowers among the 
Germans especially, who take their garden with them, wher- 
ever they go, and ‘wherever it is put,’ says Mr. Riis, ‘it does 
the work of a dozen police. In proportion as it spreads, 
the neighborhood takes on a more orderly character. 

I have seen an armful of daisies keep the peace of a block 
better than a policeman and his club.’ 

But these are the only bright flashings from Mr. Riis’s 
camera. His book is literally a photograph, and as such” 
has its value and lesson, but also its serious limitations. 
There is a lack of broad and penetrative vision, a singularly 
warped sense of justice at times, and a roughness amount- 
ing almost to brutality. The ‘Heathen Chinee,’ and the 
Russian Jew fleeing from persecution in his own land, finds 
no mercy in Mr. Riis’s creed. In contrast we would refer 
the reader to Gen. Booth’s book ‘In Darkest England,’ 
where the true Christ-spirit is made manifest—the gospel 
of love and ministration which sees in human misery and 
sin only the divine opportunity of fuller sympathy and re- 
generation. 





Wagner as a Theologian * 

Mr. Parsons’s enthusiastic admiration for the genius of 
Wagner has led him into strange paths His book is noth- 
ing more nor less than an attempt to show, by the quotation 
of passages from Wagner’s literary works, that the poet- 
composer was a Christian in the broad sense of the term. 
The work does not prove that Richard Wagner found Christ 
through his art, as the title would lead one to suppose ; nor 
does it demonstrate that other persons can be led to the 
straight and narrow way by attending performances of 
* Parsifal,’ either at Bayreuth or under the glorifying au- 
spices of the Seidl Society in the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. The simple truth of the matter is- that Wagner 
wrote two trilogies; one of Pagan origin, dealing with Norse 
mythology, and the other a Christian trilogy, dealing with 
the mythic Christian heroes of the medieval romanticists 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, Robert de Barron and Chrétien 
de Troyes. ‘ Parsifal’ is ‘the last and grandest drama of 
this trilogy. Its sincerity and loftiness certainly do go far 
toward demonstrating the depth and fervency of Wagner’s 
religious feeling. But no one supposed he was not a Chris- 
tian because he wrote ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen.’ That 
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inference would be much more readily drawn from his 

Schopenhauerian pessimism in ‘Tristan und Isolde,’ or 

from his liberal view of family relations. But the world has 

been educated up to a point where it understands that the 

eccentricity of genius often rises into the domain of morals, 

and it may not care much about Mr. Parsons’s elaborate 
“defence of Wagner’s beliefs. 





Mr. Bunner’s *‘ Short Sixes ” * 

IN THESE DAys, when a really new name and a pretty 
cover ‘are two-thirds of the author’s battle, what a lucky 
man is Mr, H. C. Bunner, to light upon the title of ‘ Short 
Sixes’ for a collection of witty stories ‘to be read while the 
candle burns’! A truly luminous idea; for the behavior 
of the modern ‘short six’ suggests the conduct of the story: 
it bends in the middle, it splutters, it flares up or dies down 
unexpectedly. The ‘little drops of water, little grains of 
sand ’ in its composition produce portentous ‘ shrouds’ and 
sudden, merry explosions, reminding the artist to work in 
both tragedy and comedy, to keep always turning up the unex- 
pected, and to allow no one to guess beforehand when, how, 
or why heisto reach his conclusion, That is how Mr. Bunner 
proceeds in dealing with the reformation of Miss Louise 
Laura Latimer, with the sore disappointment of the Rev. Mr. 
Pursly, and with ‘ The Love-Letters of Smith.’ His charac- 
ters, picked up in this odd world of New York, leave his hands 
as they might leave a misfit-clothing store: he conducts them 
with easy grace into situations in which they would never 
wish themselves to be, and brings up his deus ex machina— 
policeman, or lawyer, or tub of hot water—precisely when 
one is confidently looking for further developments. Then 
out goes the story in a little smoke, and the reader can take 
his nightcap in whatever way he pleases. The tales are 
thirteen in number—a long dozen. They are ‘ The Tenor,’ 
‘Col. Brereton’s Aunty,’ ‘A Round-Up,’ ‘ The Two Churches 
of ’Quawket,’ ‘The Love-Letters of Smith,’ ‘ Zenobia’s In- 
fidelity,’ ‘The Nine-Cent Girls,’ ‘The Nice People,’ ‘ Mr. 
Copernicus: and the Proletariat,’ ‘Hector,’ ‘A Sisterly 
Scheme,’ ‘ Zozo’ and ‘An Old, Old Story.’ And they are 
illustrated with pen-and-ink sketches of the cleverest by C. 
J. Taylor, F. Opper and S. B. Griffin. 





“A Cigarette-Maker’s Romance” + 

In ‘A CIGARETTE-MAKER’s Romance,’ Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford may be said to have given new evidence of the 
novel-maker’s art. Only an experienced caterer to the de- 
mand for fiction, and one sure enough of himself to be al- 
most defiantly deliberate in action, could have extended 
successfully over 265 closely-printed pages so meagre an 
allowance of plot and time of development. Three days 
cover the actual unfolding of this pathetic and exquisitely- 
told story to its end. The Count Skariatine, younger son 
of a Russian nobleman, when barely twenty years of age 
quarrelled with his father and elder brother, and in a fit of 
anger left the paternal mansion, ultimately betaking himself 
to Munich to follow the trade of a maker of cigarettes in the 
obscure shop of ‘ Christian Fischelonitz from South Russia.’ 
Here, at the age of thirty, stricken with poverty, with a 
melancholy madness that between Tuesday evening and the 
~aidnight of Wednesday of each week becomes absolute in- 
sanity, and with love, through gratitude, for a young girl (a 
fellow-worker in his sordid employment) who has befriended 

_ anid watched over him, the news of his restoration to name 
and place and fortune comes to him after the weary waiting 
that has so long taxed his brain. 

Then, in the space of a second, took place that strange phenom- 
enon of the intelligence which is as yet so imperfectly under- 
stood. It is called the ‘ Transfer,’ in the jargon of the half- 
developed science which deals with suggestion and the like. Its 


effects are strange, sudden, and complete, often observed, never 


* Short Sixes. By H.C. Bunner. Mow, Xpckes Ranglin & Stracennn 
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understood, but chronicled in hundreds of cases and analyzed in 


every seat of physiological learning in Europe. In the twin 

of an eye, a ap i whole of the intelligence, or of the sensa- 
tions, is reversed in action, and this with a logical precision of 
which no description can give any idea. It is universally consid- 
ered as the first step in the direction of recovery. The action’cf 
the Count’s mind was ‘transferred,’ therefore, since the word is 
consecrated by usage. Fortunately for him, the transfer coin- 
cided with a material change in his fortunes. Had not this been 
the case, it would have had the effect of making him mad through 
the whole week ‘and sane only from Tuesday evening until the mid- 
night of Wednesday. As it was, the result was of a contra 
nature. Being now in reality restored to wealth and dignity, 
was able to understand and appreciate the reality during six days, 
becoming again, in imagination, a cigarette-maker upon the seventh, 
a harmless delusion which already shows signs of disappearing, 
and from-which the principal authorities coattails assert that A 
will soon be quite free. 

To make of his faithful comrade Vera the wife and 
sharer of his title and estates, to forgive and to reward the 
foes and benefactors of his lowly life, is the Count’s first 
care. This is the good old-fashioned ending an eager pub- 
lic welcomes, be it before the fall of the curtain at the play 
or at a story’s close. It is to be hoped that every one who 
reads Mr. Crawford’s tale will take heed to the rare finish 
of his literary work—a model in its kind. 





‘*Modern Ghosts” * 

IN THE Opp NuMBER SeriEs, ‘Modern Ghosts’ will be 
found to supply just the amount of ‘creeps’ desirable to 
an amateur in that species of supernatural literature who 
aims to wander a little way across the border line of psychi- 
cal research without losing sleep 0’ nights, or objecting to 
be left alone in the former haunt of some dear departed 
shade. ‘The Horla,’ by Guy de Maupassant, is a Brazilian 
ghost of the vampire habit, who imbibes the life-blood of 
his sleeping victim, and who, in this case, takes the trouble 
to journey by ship all the way from Rio de Janeiro to the 
banks of the Seine, for the purpose of dominating an un- 
happy Frenchman. ‘Siesta,’ by Alexander L. Kielland, de- 
scribes a musical ghost, who, seating himself at the piano- 
forte after a bachelors’ dinner in the Rue Castiglione, breaks 
up the ball by his demoniac playing. The Spanish ghost of 
Pedro de Alarcén is ‘a tall woman with an enormous nose, 
devilish eyes, an awful mouth, a percale handkerchief and a 
diminutive fan,’ who, after hounding her victim to death, 
appears grinning and gibbering by his open grave to ‘ vanish 
with infernal coquetry amid a labyrinth of tombs.’ ‘On 
the River,’ by Guy de Maupassant, tells of a rowing man, 
the anchor of whose boat, held all night long in a desolate 
river by some unknown obstruction, is found at daybreak 
to be entangled in the cord around the neck of a corpse 
weighted by a stone. Gustavo Becquer’s story of the 
ghostly organist, ‘Maese Perez,’ is strong and pathetic, 
The ‘ Fioraccio ’ of Magherini-Graziani is as weird as it is 
grimly humorous. The ‘Silent Woman’ of Leopold Kom- 
pert, with its secret kept for years between the Rabbi and 
the erring woman, carries a suggestion of ‘ The Scarlet Let- 


_ ter’; but the sin of Veile was that she held her tongue when. 


by speaking she might have made her true lover happy, and 
the penance imposed upon her was to keep silence until her 
death. Mr. Curtis has written an introduction for the little: 
book. 





Recent Poetry and Verse + 


THE ‘POEMS’ (1) of Edna Dean Proctor reappear from the 
Riverside Press in a charming dress. They are marked by a strong 
lyrical quality and are full of vigorous expression and poetic fervor. 
A number of the verses inspired by the War are familiar to all 


* Modern Ghosts. $:. (Odd Number Series.) New York: Ha: & Bros. 
+1. Poems. By Edna Dean Proctor. $1.25. Boston and New York: Houghtor, 
Mifflin & Co. 2. After the Ball: Her Lover’s Friend, and Other Poems. By Nora 
Perry. $r.05. (Same publishers.) Selections from the Works of Robert Brown- 
ing.. 40c. ew York: Geo. Routledge & Sons. 4 Random Rhymes. By Harry 
Parkes. soc. New York: Fred’k Warne @Co. 5. Echoes from Dronm-Land. By 
Frederic Allison My Shelburne Falls, Mass.: Mrs. S. H. Sawyer. 6. The An- 
. T. Coleridge. Ed. by H. N. Hudson. $cc, Boston: Ginn & 


Co. 7. Under the Nursery Lamp. 75 cts. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
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‘fovers of stirring and patriotic poetry. as also are the Russian songs, 
“motably the one entitled * Holy Russ’ A new and revised edition of 
“Nora Perry’s poems has just been published by the same house, 
‘the title being ‘After the Ball; Her Lover’s Friend, and Other 
‘Poems’ (2). The two poems which give a title to the volume have 
fong been favorites in anthologies of poetry, and the graceful and 
musical ‘ Tying Her Bonnet Under Her Chin’ is ever delightful. 
Miss Perry's work often reminds us of some of Owen Meredith's, 
“both from the themes she chooses and her manner of treating them ; 
at is always smooth writing and agreeable reading. A very handy 
‘Pocket Volume of Selections from the Poetical Works of Robert 
Browning ’ (3) contains about one hundred of the best-known and 
best of the poet’s shorter poems. It is well printed on clear paper, 
and neatly bound; and it is a marvel of cheapness, being sold in 
this country at forty cents. ‘Random Rhymes’ (4) is a pamphlet 
full of nonsense rhymes accompanied by comic pictures, for which 
Mr. Henry Parkes is ceapenaliie We are a little weary of such 
stanzas as : — 
There was an old man of Dundee 
Who sent me some Gunpowder tea, 
But the first cup I tried 
Exploded inside ! 
Which rather disorganized me. 


‘Echoes from Dream-Land’ (5) is a green and slender volume 
containing exactly one hundred pages of echoes by Mr. Frederic 
Allison Tupper, ‘Principal of Arms Academy and author of 
*Moonshine.”’ Published as a pamphlet in Annotated English 
Classics is Coleridge's ‘ The Ancient Mariner’ (6), the reading be- 
ing that of the poem as revised by the author subsequent to its 
pe lication in the farnous ‘ Poems and Ballads’ (1798). The text 
s supplied with many valnable and interesting notes by Henry N. 
Hudson. A pleasing and pretty little gift-book for children: is 
«Under the Nursery Lamp,’ a collection of three dozen or more 
‘songs about the little ones’ (7). The verses are well chosen. and 
the book is admirably printed and set in attractive covers, and it 
ought to bring delight to many little folk under the nursery lamp 
or chandelier. 





Some Recent Educational Works 
THERE LIES BEFORE US a volume entitled ‘ Sociology,’ consist- 
ing of a number of papers originally presented as lectures before 
the Brooklyn Ethical Association. They embrace a variety of 
topics in the history of human society, with several on social reform 
and a few others on subjects not connected with social science. 
The authors are for the most part those who came before the pub- 
~ lic last year in the volume entitled ‘ Evolution’; and the different 
lectures, or essays, have the same general characteristics that we 
noticed in that book. There is the same simplicity of style, suited 
40 a popular audience, the same interest in the subjects dealt with, 
sand the same unbounded confidence in the doctrine of evolution 
vand in the blessedness of being its advocates. As an introduction 
“to a general science of society, however, the volume cannot be 
«called a success, for only a small part of the field of social life is 
«covered by it. The subject of political evolution is fairly well 
~sketched, though of course only in outline, and there are several 
4papers on various minor topics of a social character. But there is 
~no general view of the progress of civilization, while such special 
“topics as the history of language and of religion are not even intro- 
‘duced. The papers on social reform discuss various aspects of 
“the subject, and various methods of dealing with it ; the theological 
#method, the socialistic method, the anarchistic method, and the 
scientific method being successively presented, but without eliciting 
anything new or striking. The last two papers in the collection 
«are tributes to the memory of Profs. Asa Gray and Edward L. 
“Youmans, and, together with the discussions that follow them, form 
sone of the most interesting parts of the book. ($2. Boston: 
James H. West.) 





Mr. RuFus CoPE comes before the public with a book on ‘ The 
Distribution of Wealth,’ in which he undertakes, as so many others 

’ fhave done, to show how wealth might be more equally distributed. 
He sets, forth in the usual way and without exaggeration the 
inequality that actually exists ; bringing out an array of statistical 
matter that will be useful to all students on the subject, whether 
they agree with his conclusions or not. He presents his views for 
the most'part in a temperate tone, and in a clear and not unattract- 
ive style. We cannot say, however, that he has solved the prob- 
tem of a better distribution of wealth. Part of his space is devoted 
\@o a consideration of the natural laws of distribution, a without 
-tadding anything, so far as we can see, to our previous knowledge. 
“Indeed, he comes to the conclusion that here is no law of wages, 
or that, if there is, it is undiscoverable ; while he declares Ricardo’s 
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theory of rent to be ‘a formula devised as a justification of the ra- 
Lose Ia landlords.’ Of his own plans for securing a more equal 

istribution, the chief is the abolition of interest, or its reduction 
by law to a very low rate. Besides this, he would abolish patent 
laws, to which he has a great antipathy, and also the taxes on 
liquors and tobacco; but he dearly loves the tariff, and presents 
the usual arguments in its favor. Such are his views; but we are 
obliged to say that we can see no merit at all in them, and we fear 
that his book will meet the fate of so many others of the same am- 
bitious type. ($2. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





THE ‘GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE,’ by Mr. James Sime, aims to 
give ‘a general geographical sketch of Europe and of the various 
states into which it is divided.’ The physical featurés of each 
country are well described, and the history so far as related to ge- 
ography. The leaning facts concerning government, population, 
national character, religion, education, industry, and commerce, 
are also well presented. The weak points in the book are the illus- 
trations, most of which, though said to be ‘from drawings specially 
prepared,’ are very poor ; — the account of the principal cities 
and towns, which is meagre and sometimes inaccurate. The ‘lofty 
spire’ of the Frauenkirche at Dresden (p. 180) is a dome, not a 
+ pe the ‘ splendid collection of prints and drawings,’ which is all 
the author (p. 190) notes in the Old Pinakothek at Munich, is of 
small interest in comparison with the large collection of paintings 
by the old masters; and the colossal statue of Bavaria in the same 
city is in front of, not ‘opposite to,’ the Ruhmeshalle. The an- 
cient university at Strasburg is said (p. 199) to have been ‘ opened 
in 1872,’ the date of the completion of part of the new buildings 
that replaced those destroyed in the Franco-Prussian War. These 
be trifles ; but a school text-book should be accurate even in trifling 
details, especially when the facts are readily accessible. (80 cts. 
Macmillan & Co.) 





THE ‘Papers of the American Historical Association,’ in the 
quarterly volume dated October, though hardly up to the level of 
some previous issues, number several matters of interest. The 
longest and most elaborate paper is by William A. Dunning, on 
‘ The Impeachment of President Johnson.’ It is noticeable, as are 
also the other essays, for its unpartisan tone, the subject being 
treated in a true historical spirit, with an impartial desire to ascer- 
tain and state the truth. There is also a paper on ‘ The Trial and 
Execution of John Brown,’ by Marcus J. Wright, which will attract 
the attention of those interested in the anti-slavery contest. But 
the most important of these papers, in our estimation, are those 
that deal with the subject of historical material and the need of 
collecting and preserving such material. Mr. John O. Sumner pre- 
sents a paper on ‘ Materials for the History of the Government of 
the Southern Confederacy,’ in which he states that many of the 
documents illustrating the history of the Confederacy have already 
perished, and that he has found great difficulty in tracing the politi- 
cal affairs of the Government at Richmond during the Civil War. 
Prof. Trent of the University of the South speaks in a similar tone, 
and both writers recommend that steps be immediately taken by 
persons and societies interested, to collect and preserve the records 
of Southern history. The Association has issued a circular letter 
to the various State historical societies, asking for their help in col- 
lecting historical material and proposing mutual aid in historical 
work, Besides the papers above alluded to, the collection before 
us comprises several more on various topics in American history, 
but none of special interest. We trust that the Association will 
prosper, and that it will insist on a high standard in all the essays 
and other works that it publishes. ($1. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





THE LITERATURE of archeology is increasing with a rapidity 
unknown before the last decade, and special manuals in the differ- 
ent departments of the subject are becoming so numerous as to 
perplex the novice or the general reader who wishes to obtain a 
survey of the whole field. The plan of Mr. Ely's book, which aims 
to serve as an introduction to the science, is to be commended. 
He has elaborated his design with painstaking, and has succeeded 
fairly well in maintaining the perspective so essential to a h&and- 
book. The first part of the volume is devoted to prehistoric, 
Egyptian and Oriental art; the second part gives an account of 
Greek, Etruscan, and Roman art. Jnhappily, in striving after con- 
densed statement, too much detail has been sacrificed, so that the 
matter, though helped out by illustrations, is too meagre to be al- 
together intelligible to the general reader, and is not technical 
enough for the student. The references to authorities are well- 
selected and helpful; but the 250 pages of text should be expanded 
to twice that number in order to make the book really valuable as 
a manual. ($2. G. P. Putiiam’s Sons.)}——MR. J. PICKERING 
PUTNAM defines nationalism as ‘the substitution of universal co- 
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Speration znd educatien for industrial and social warfare,’ and 
tries to show how the national force has itself in the past 
in monumental buildings like the Parthenon, the Roman Pantheon 
and the great cathedrals of the middle ages. We fail to see that 
nationalism considered apart from the religious ideas of the peo- 
ples concerned and their preference for artistic modes of expres- 
sion would have produced these masterpieces of architecture, or 
that it would of itself produce anything like them in the future. 
Nevertheless, the writer’s arguments are worth reading. Mr. 
Putnam calls his — ‘Architecture under Nationalism.’ (Bos- 
ton : Nationalist Educational Association). 
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’ THERE HAS JUST APPEARED a revised edition of Jesse Macy's 
poet treatise entitled ‘Our Government.’ The work has been 
argely rewritten, and the author has profited by the experience of 
himself and others in using it as a text-book for classes. Though 
containing less than three hundred pages, it presents an excellent 
view of our Américan system of government in all its branches, 
state, federal and municipal. Other works may be found that 
treat more fully of the national constitution, and some writers have 
dwelt more minutely on the towns and counties; but as a general 
sketch of our political system, Mr. Macy’s book has not been sur- 
passed. One of its chief merits is the attention given to the judi- 
ciary, a department that is almost ignored by some writers, but 
which is in fact the most important branch of the Government. 
Some space is devoted to the origin and history of our institutions, 
but this topic is kept in due subordination to the study of the 
institutions themselves. Mr. Macy's style, though not exactly ar- 
tistic, is simple and clear; and we trust that his book will meet 
with a continuance of the favor it has heretofore received. (75 
cts. Ginn & Co.) 


A RECENT NUMBER of the Contemporary Science Series deals 
with ‘Manual Training in Education.’ It is by C. M, Woodward, 
Director of the Manual Training Department of Washington 
University, St. Louis, and gives an extended exposition of the sys- 
tem of manual exercises pursued in that institution. Exercises in 
wood-work, joinery, drawing, iron-work, etc., are explained at con- 
siderable length and with numerous illustrations, so that a full 
view of the system is presented in a comparatively small space. 
Mr. Woodward, however, has not confined himself to description, 
but makes an elaborate argument in defence of manual training 
as a necessary part of the school curriculum. He begins with a 
vigorous and rather excited attack on our present educational sys- 
tem, which he regards with something like contempt ; and then 
endeavors to show not only that manual training is necessary to fit 
the young for practical life, but also that it is of great value as a 
means of intellectual culture. Its value as a means of culture will 
not, in our opinion, be very highly estimated by those who know 
what manual work really is; but it would be out of place to discuss 
the subject here. Mr. Woodward makes his meaning very plain, 
so that there is no doubt as to his position, and whoever wishes 
for a convenient hand-book on the subject of manual training will 
find this work useful. ($1. Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 


‘A STUDY IN PEDAGOGY,’ by Bishop John H. Vincent, should 
have been called a study in education; for there is very little in it 
about professional teachers or regular schools. The author de- 
votes himself almost entirely to the consideration of other but not 
less important educational agencies, such as the church, the home 
and the press. Special emphasis is laid upon that part of the 
child's education which comes from experience and from the various 
influences that act upon him without conscious educational pur- 
pose. The book"is animated by a good spirit, but it is rather 
commonplace, and adds little to what was already familiar to those 
who have given attention to the subject. (60 cts. Wilbur B. Ketcham.) 
—— PRISON SCIENCE,’ by Eugene Smith, is a brief notice of the 
endeavors now making in some quarters to convert criminals into 
law-abiding citizens by means of judicious treatment and training. 
It is written with special reference to the recent legislation on 
the subject by the State of New York, which the author deems in 
the main excellent and important. The essay is very short and 
rather superficial, the method of training which the author advo- 
cates being inadequately set forth; but it may serve the purpose of 
calling public attention to the subject. (Io cts. Society for Politi- 
cal Education.) 


"MR. WILLIAM DuRHAM'S ‘ Astronomy,’ a little volume of less 
than 150 pages, is a co!lection of about twenty short, well-written 
essays on various astronomical subjects. They are adapted, not 
to children, nor to the illiterate, but to intelligent and educated 
readers who wish to keep themselves informed of the progress of 
science generally, and are especially interested in astronomy, The 
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writer, though evidently not an observer, nor himself an origina} 

authority, is widély and at home in his subject, and gives am: 
interesting and generally accurate summary of information relat- 
ing to the — he deals with, derived from the best and latest’ 
authorities.. He has an admirable power of condensation without- 
dryness, so that the book is really an excellent multum tn : 
well worth reading and keeping for reference. (50 cts. Macmillan 
& Co.) A SYSTEM OF SIGHT SINGING,’ by Sedley Taylor, is an 

attempt to reduce the difficulties of reading voeal music the 
established notation. Mr. Taylor aims at modifications of the 

tonic sol-fa method which will preserve the pictorial representation 

of pitch offered by the five-line staff. The book is suggestive and 
will repay study on the part of teachers. ($2. Macmillan & Co.) 


Recent Fiction 

‘A MATTER OF MILLIONS,’ by Anna Katherine Green, will no 
doubt be appreciated by the admirers and readers of that lady, of 
whom it is understood there are a goodly number in Europe and 
America. But the story lacks the crispness of her earlier work, 
and after a diligent perusal, the reviewer is unable to make head- 
way against a pilot involving five heroines named Jenny Rogers 
and two heroes each bearing the legal appellation of Hamilton De- 
graw. How mischief could fail to develop from such premises, it 
is hard to see. Trouble’ does ensue, so deep and dire and incom- 
prehensible, that it is a.bonanza for Miss Green’s favorite detec- 
tives, who from cover to cover of the book stalk through every- 
body’s affairs with the most swash-buckling recklessness. The 
heroine, whom we are called upon in the first chapter to worship 
as a saint, becomes a deep-dyed villain in the last ; one of the two 
Dromio Magraws, to whom we are introduced as to an adven- 
turer and possible dispenser of poisoned bonbons to school-girls 
enamored of his charms, develops at the close of the story into 2 
citizen of Cleveland of the most_unimpeachable character. The 
wicked Miss Rogers finally, in expiation of her sins, commits sui- 
cide, and one of the good ones with whom she has been confound- 
ed for the elucidation of the plot, gets the Degraw from Cleve- 
land ; while the Degraw from New York, who has been almost 
wrecked by his ill-judged passion for the adventuress, mates with 
an Aspinwall, and lives happy ever after; while the other Misses 
Rogers are variously disposed of. ($1.50. Robert Bonner’s Sons.) 


AS WELCOME to the eye as the first daisy espied under the 
hedgerow in springtime, and like it bedight with white and gold 
and tender green, is the volume of short storizs by Miss Sarah-Orne 
Jewett styled ‘Strangers and Wayfarers.’ Most of the pilgrims’ 
here assembled have been met with on their halt in the magazines 5° 
but we are doubly glad of an opportunity to welcome them housed 
and enshrined as they deserve to be. The old world grace and’ 
stateliness and withal deep pathos of ‘The Mistress of Sydenham 
Plantation’ made a mark upon our affections months agone which 
has not yet been effaced. But it is in her unmistakable, inimitable 
and thrrefore—to borrow a phrase from the zsthetics—‘ distinctly 
precious ’ New England local color, that we prefer to view this au-’ 
thor. Every line of such a sketch, for instance, as ‘A Winter 
Courtship ’ conveys the impression of the scene, the elderly lovers: 
jogging along the frozen road behind the old mare in the mail-’ 
wagon, Mr. Ieerson Briley’s slow apprehension of the fact that 
it is time for him to speak, the Widow Tobin's ‘ sudden inspiration 
of opportunity,’ and the fiza/e as satisfactory as itis prompt! ‘The 
Town Poor,’ ‘ The Guest of Mr. Teaby,’ ‘Fair Day,’ * Going to: 
Shrewsbury ’ and the ‘ Taking of Captain Ball’ have also found a 
place in this choice repertory. ($1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co) : 
“PoKY CLARK,’ a story of Virginia, by N. D. Baynell, depicts with: 
some sense of. humor certain phases of Jife in the rural distiicts' 
of the region designated. (90 cts. Hunt & Eaton.)\——A NEW 
EDITION, in two handsomely covered volumes, indicates the popu-' 
larity ‘ With Fire and Sword * has won since its first appearance im» 
English, only seven months ago. Mr. Curtin’s translation of this! 
powerful story by the Polish novelist Sienkiewicz was noticed in’ 
our issue of July 19. In the more convenient shape in which it re> . 
appears it will be doubly welcome. ($3. Little, Brown & Co.) =! 


‘PAOLI, THE LAST OF THE MISSIONARIES’ is a story of love’ 
and war, religion and rival sectarianism in the Japan of the seven- 
teenth century, from the pen of Mr. W. C. Kitchin—an Ameri- 
can gentleman, who taught in one of the Government schools at 
Nagasaki from 1882 to 1885, as his preface states, and on foot an@® 
by boat, as well as by daily vision, made himself familiar with the 
geographical settings of hisanimating romance. The chief charac- 
ters are Beaumont an Englishman, Paoli an Italian trained in Pds- 
tugal asa Jesuit, and various Japanese men and women, besides 
the Dutch captain and officers of the ship Spuyten Duyvil. The 
uprising of the Christians against the persecution of the Yedo 
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vernment and their feudal lords, the battles at the castle of 
imabara, the hero’s heroism in battle as well as his devotion 
to his holy calling, the counterplay of Protestant and Papist, and 
the various events, customs and personages are fairly well de- 
scribed. The author seems, by apparently long reading of the New 
York Ledger, to have caught the ‘ swing ’ of the popular story, and 


things in general are made rather too subordinate to the require-. 


ments of the average, reader of the great story-newspaper. me 
of the sentences and mixtures of metaphors (as, for instance, on 
page 63, ‘ metekse fer, rown typhoon is drewing ’) are not mod- 
els of style. The affected phraseology often used, instead of sug- 
gesting quaintness, seems stilted and too artificial. The volume is 
a good specimen of the work of book-manufacture. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and very interesting. As ‘a picture of the 
overthrow of the Christians in Japan in the seventeenth century,’ it 
may be put into the hands of our boys and girls both for pleasant 
mental excitement, for information, and for stimulus to read more of 
the wonderland of thesunrise. (60 cts. Robert Bonner’s Sons.) 





AFTER THE DELUGE of books on Africa and the Civil War, it 
is an agreeable sensation to find ourselves led off into Arizona and 
New Mexico, and shown their wonders. With veritable history 
and the relishable flavor of personal adventure, the pages of the 
book called ‘ The Marvellous Country’ are sure to find readers. 
The compiler, Mr. Samuel Woodw: Cozzens, has made up from 
the journal of a traveller in the land of cactus and adobe an ‘ au- 
thentic’ history (in the form of a romance, however) of the wonder- 
ful country and its ancient civilization. He also portrays its min- 
eral wealth, antiquities, scenery, and possibilities under irriga- 
tion. His story of the Apache Indians is full of exciting incident, 
and the strange events and startling adventures narrated will attract 
the, boys and doubtless make some of them seek their fortune in 
our Southwestern domain. One hundred engravings of various 
degrees of merit illustrate the text. ($2. Lee & Shepard.)—— 
THE HOUSE OF Wm. R. Jenkins continues its valuable edition of 
Victor Hugo’s works in French with ‘Les Travailleurs de la Mer,’ 
a book now twenty-four years old. It is the third of that wonder- 
ful triple series in which Hugo endeavored to emphasize the triple 
tyranny under which ‘muaatieen to him) the human spirit groans 
and travails—the tyranny of dogmas (revealed in ‘Notre Dame de 
Paris ’), the tyranny of law (‘ Les Misérables ’), and the tyranny of 
things (‘Les Travailleurs de la Mer’), briefly summed up in his 
celebrated aphorism : ‘La religion, la société, la nature: telles sont 
les trois luttes de lhomme.’ This vast trilogy occupied the poet a 
great many years, and resulted in a series of works powerful beyond 
conception in their dramatic incident, word-painting and analysis. 
Only he could describe the devil-fish as it is described in this book, 
and thus show himself a sort of infernal Buffon cataloguing the 
fauna of an Inferno. ($1.50. Wm. R. Jenkins.) 





TWO-THIRDS of the bulk of Volume XII. of Prof. David Masson’s 
edition of the collected writings of Thomas De Spncey consist of 
matter not included in the previous sixteen-volume edition of the 
great stylist’s writings. The collective title of these fruits of De Quin- 
a lite: industry is ‘Tales, Romances and Prose Phantasies.’ 
The first place is given to ‘Klosterheim; or, The Masque,’ a tale 
of imaginary incidents in Germany in the time of the Thirty Years’ 
War. This, the most carefully-written as well as the most exten- 
sive of De Quincey’s efforts in this direction, appeared first in book 
form, and not, like nearly every one of his other writings, as a maga- 
zine paper. ‘The Household Wreck’ is a wild tragic tale of Eng- 
lish domestic life, while ‘The Avenger ’ is a still more horrific Ger- 
man story. In the remaining two-fifths of the volume we find 
translations from the German. ‘The Fatal Marksman’ is an Eng- 
lish version of the German legend used by Carl Maria von Weber 
in his opera of ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ in 1822, and though a mere trans- 
tation was at first received as an original piece of writing. In the 
three next tales there is a comic story entitled ‘ Mr. Snackenberger ; 
or, Two Masters for One Dog,’ followed by ‘The Dice,’ ‘The 
King of Hayti,’ ‘The Incognito; or, Count Fitz-Hum,’ and ‘ The 
Love-Charm,’ a translation from Tieck. Naturally, in this volume, 
there is little or no editorial criticism or illustration in footnotes. 
While probably not worthy of reprint for their own sakes alone, 
the lover and student of De Quincey’s writings will be glad to have 
yn phantasies embodied in the collection. ($1.25. Macmillan 

.) 





: Minor Notices 

-.‘ THE RUINED ABBEYS OF YORKSHIRE’ are quite a world of 
Gothic and Norman arches, ivied towers, sculptured tombs and 
gtass-grown aisles. That great county holds Rievaulx, Foun- 
«ains Abbey, Jervaulx, Mount Grace Priory, Bolton, Kirkstall 
and Kirkham. There the old Benedictines and Cistercians, 
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of whom a living countryman of theirs asked the author if they 
were not black men, dwelt and prayed and entertained the 
wayfarer. There the modern architectural student goes with 
tape-line and sketch-book and the modern tourist with sand- 
wiches and a ‘guide.’ Mr. W. C, Lefroy tells, with painstak- 
ing accuracy, the outlines of their histories, and Mr. Brunet De- 
baines’s etchings and crayon-drawings show the reader the present 
appearance of transept and belfry, crypt and refectory. Nor are 
picturesque sites in the neighborhood of these romantic ruins for- 
gotten. The author regrets the loss of the old instinct of the rela- 
tion of architecture to landscape; but though our modern archi- 
tects have not shown much of it, it surely is present in. such illus- 
trations as the views of Richmond Castle, looming across the town 
and brawling river, and Whitby Abbey keepin guard over mead- 
ows and reedy pools. The view of Kirkstall, from a sketch by 
Thomas Girtin, shows the whole gently rolling landscape in its 
neighborhood, and the remnants of the two gable-ends of Byland 
Abbey start up through picturesque groups of trees, almost as if 
peas belonged to separate buildings. The book is of a handy size 
and neatly bound in cloth. The author has availed himself of the 
opportunity afforded by the present (the second) edition to correct 
some antiquarian details. ($2. Macmillan & Co.) 


‘FOLLOWING THE GUIDON,’ the newest of Mrs, Custer’s 
breezy and artless recitals of a most picturesque phase of Ameri- 
can life on the border, will be read with the interest its subject, in 
this author’s hands, has not failed hitherto to elicit. It is the story 
of Gen. Custer’s summer’s camp on Big Creek, Kansas, and is full 
of detail about army housekeeping, women’s perils in the debat- 
able land, Indian prisoners, ‘ rattlesnakes as neighbors,’ buffalo- 
hunting, pets of the camp, etc., and contains several letters 
from Gen. Custer hitherto unpublished. (Harper & Bros.) 
——‘CITIZENESS BONAPARTE’ and ‘ Marie Louise and the Deca- 
dence of the French Empire’ are among the latest numbers of the 
seriés of Famous Women of the French Court. Scrappy yet in- 
teresting compends of other people’s opinions Pree up in a 
rather attractive style by Imbert de Saint-Amand, they fulfil the 
office for which they were intended—the amusement of a leisure 
hour. One cannot say much in their behalf, neither can one say 
much against them; but the translator might well have done his 
work more conscientiously. ($1.25 per vol. Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 
——IN THE GOOD FORM SERIES we have ‘Letter-Writing: Its 
Ethics and Etiquette,’ with remarks upon the proper use of mono- 
grams, crests and seals, by Arthur Wentworth Eaton, B. A., Har- 
vard. (75 cts. Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 








AMONG the articles for which the fortieth bound volume of the 
Century (May—Oct., 1890) merits preservation, the first place must 
be given to John La Farge’s ‘ Letters from Japan,’ the illustrations 
to which are among the best that even Zhe Century has con- 
tained, while as literature they have merits of a sort far beyond the 
ordinary standard of magazine work. The ‘ spun ef of 
Joseph Jefferson’ has already appeared in book form and has Me 
noticed in these columns. The ‘ Memoranda on the Life of Lincoln’ 
and the papers on ‘The Civil War’ will be referred to by future 
historians. The California papers have a like interest. The pleas- 
ant articles on ‘ A Provengal Pilgrimage,’ by Harriet W. Preston, 
will bear reading more than once. At least two uncommonly 
good stories—‘The Anglomaniacs’ and ‘Little Venice’ — are 
among the contents, and with poems by Thomas mg | Aldrich, 
Richard Henry Stoddard, Walt Whitman and Edward A. Oldham 
(‘ The Yellow-Hammer’s Tap’), add to the permanent value of the 
volume. Turning to the illustrations, besides the La Farge pict- 
ures, those to Rowland Robinson’s ‘In the Marble Hills,’ to Hen 
Eckford’s article on A. P. Ryder, and others here and there, suc 
as the ‘ Buff Cochins’ on page 53, and the portrait of Marie Bash- 
kirtseff on page 30, are extremely good. ($3.50. The Century Co.) 





THETWO VOLUMES of Scribner's Magasine for 1890 contain a 
large proportion of articles that will not cease to be timely when 
this year comes to an end. The African articles by Thomas Ste- 
vens, Herbert Ward and others are only second in interest to Mr. 
Stanley’s book. Mr. Bartlet’s account of Barbizon and Jean- 
Francois Millet, with its — illustrations by Will H. Low, 
Theodore Robinson and J. Carroll Beckwith, and the judicious ar- 
ticles on ‘ The City House,’ by Mr. Russell Sturgis, hold up the 
side of the fine arts; while the useful arts and sciences are remem- 
bered in articles on ‘Electricity in the Household’ and ‘ The Elec- 
tric Railway of To-day’; nature in Mr. Hamilton Gibson’s ‘ Bird- 
Cradles’ ; and travel in illustrated on Heligoland, Palmyra, 
and the grand cafion of the Colorado. One of the best novels of 
the year is Octave Thanet'’s ‘ —, though Mr. Harold Fred- 
eric’s ‘In the Valley’ is not far behind, and ‘Jerry’ has made a 
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decided hit. Those interested in the music of the future will pe-’ 
ruse with more or less pleasure Mr. William F. Apthorp’s demon- 
stration, in ‘ W: ism and the Italian Opera,’ that it is also 
the music of the past ; and those who read the hese 
wilt take delight in rhymes by Miss Thomas, John Vance Cheney, 
Mr. Lang, Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Aldrich, Mr. Stoddard and Aubrey 
de Vere. ($2.25 per vol. Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 





LOUISE FISKE BRYSON dedicates her ‘Every-day Etiquette ’ to 
* Lorraine in the East and Lorraine in the West.’ In her preface 
she gladly notes that ‘ this all-important branch of education’ is 
‘receiving constant attention in the public press, and has become a 
recognized part of human advancement.’ Galatians, V., 22-23, 
contain, so she tells us, ‘an entire code of good behavior’; why, 
then, it should be necessary to write a book on the subject is not 
explained. Evidently something more than ‘ good behavior’ is to 
be included in the term ‘ every-day etiquette’; for Dr. Bryson not 
only enjoins upon her readers the propriety of showing ‘ respect to 
elders and deference to superiors,’ but tells them that ‘for aching 
-or tender feet, soda or ammonia in a hot water foot-bath will often 
furnish relief’; also, that ‘when a person chokes, a blow on the 
back will usually dislodge the irritating particle.’ Asarule the bits 
of advice and instruction are sound and sensible enough ; nor is this 
to be wondered at, when the author has consulted such eminent 
authorities on ‘ every-day etiquette’ as ‘ Don’t,’ ‘ Good Form,’ ‘ The 
Verbalist,’ ‘The Teeth,” the New York Zzmes, Tribune and Sun, 
and The Living Church. (75 cts. W. D. Kerr.)}——A. C. Mc- 
CLURG & Co.’s ‘Illustrated Holiday Catalogue’ is a fully indexed 
and well- printed paper-covered volume of nearly 350 pages. The 
list of books is an excellent one. (50 cts. Chicago.)——‘ THE 
WOMEN'S CALENDAR’ for 1891, a paper-covered book of thirty- 
six (unnumbered) pages, contains quotations from more than one 
hundred women of various times and countries. The extracts 
were carefully made, from a volume in the British Museum, by Mrs. 
Bessie Kidder Rathbun. Mrs. Caroline H. Dall kindly furnished 
quotations from Savitri, of India. The illustrations include views 
of Prof. Maria Mitchell’s early home in Nantucket, the interior of 
“H. H.'s’ parlor, and of Mme. de Stael’s home at Coppet. (25 cts. 
Dunkirk, N. Y.: Women’s Literary Club.)——‘ THE PHILADEL- 
PHIA Record ALMANAC’ for 1891, in addition tothe customary sta- 
tistical matter contained in such annuals, reproduces from The 
Evening Post ‘The McKinley Alphabet,’ and from the World a 
History of Tariff Legislation in the United States. 





Magazine Notes 

JUDGING by the illustrations to Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s ar- 
ticle in the January Harfer’s we should say that ‘The Outlook in 
Southern California’ was decidedly rich. A land flowing with 
pumpkin-pie and cherry-brandy as it were, all pickled with olives and 
preserved in date-sugar can well afford the collapse of a boom or 
two. ‘London Music Halls’ and the people to be met with in them 
are described by F. Anstey and illustrated within and without. A 
new story by Charles Egbert Craddock, ‘In the “‘ Stranger People’s” 
Country’ is begun. Theodore Child’s ‘Impressions of Peru’ are 
of cattle being twisted by the horns, of Cholo Indians in blanket 
and sombrero, of cathedral towers shooting up over a row of 
‘wooden balconies, of over-ornamented architecture, over-loaded 
donkeys, and of ‘loving and mystic’ Limefias over-burdened with 
fat. The pictures to his article show all these things, and llamas, 
railway-bridges and hand-cars besides. M. de Blowitz tells how 
he became a journalist in ‘Another Chapter of My Memoirs’; 
Mrs. E. W. Latimer relates in rhyme a Christmas-Eve legend of 
St. Anthony; and the Editor’s Easy Chair discusses social ethics in 
a way calculated to do club committees a world of good. 


Dr. Andrew D. White proposes in 7he Forum for December 
that American cities be governed practically by a board of control 
appointed by property-owners only. Archdeacon Farrar reckons 
among the influences that have formed him ‘the voice of the 
mountains and that of the sea’; also a considerable number of 
‘sermons and a great many eminent writers and thinkers. It would 
hardly do to refer to the mountain which brought forth a mouse, 
for here are a whole chain of volcanoes in labor. ‘Does China 
Menace the World ?’ asks President W. A. P. Martin. He thinks 
not. Chinese progress is slow at best. China's policy is to kee 
‘her poets at home, and the coolie traffic has been suppressed. 
¥ rom all these matters we turn with Mr. Andrew Lang to ‘ Ghosts’ 
and are delighted and refreshed by the change. It is true that if 
anybody knows how to show off the b poe points of a ghost it is 
Mr. Lang. They are ‘ vague, ineffectual, capricious beings,’ and he 
‘makes us love them for it. But there are ogo and, with his 

ers those of savages 
ancient peoples; of course the vaguer, the farther removed 


‘usual pee taste and discrimination, he pre 
and o 
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from modern formative influences of spiritualists and psychical re- 


> e 


searches, the better. His conclusion is truly conclusive. 
‘we do not yet know everything.’ 

‘ The Pygmies of the Great African Forest,’ their ingenious traps 
and pitfalls, and their arrows of many forms, are written of by Mr. 
Henry M. Stanley and illustrated by Dan Beard and others in the 
January number of Scribner's. A second instalment of Sir Edwin 
Arnold's ‘ Japonica ’ tells about the people, their drinks, their babies, 
their teapots and crockery. Mr. Blum shows us the exterior of a 
lamp shop, the stand of a candy-seller, a begging priest and a blind 
shampooer. ‘ Modern Fire Apparatus,’ by John R. Spears, tells us 
about water-towers, fire-boats and scaling ladders. ‘ Impressions 
of Australia,’ by Josiah Royce, gives the impression that the dream 
of Imperial Federation seems to the author little better than a 
nightmare. The illustrations show some characteristic bits of 
Australian scenery. ‘The Rothenburg Festival Piay ’ is illustrated 
by Chester Loomis and described by E. H. Lorkweed. James 
Dwight tells all about ‘Court Tennis,’ and Frank R. Stockton tells 
more than all about ‘The Water-Devil.’ The Point of View | 
papers deal with flattery, modesty and M. Edmond de Goncourt. 


It is that 








Justice and Mercy 


A wIND that had wandered all winter through, 
In at a casement with purport blew: 

‘Place not in human tribunals thy trust 
Till Justice be merciful, Mercy be just !’ 


The householder rose and muffled with care 

The crack which admitted that free-lancing air, 
Lest its song should offend the twain at his hearth 
(Guests of a night, and aliens by birth). 


Needless such care—for the one, all serene, 

Still rubbed his soft hands, the whitest e’er seen, 

The other pored over the Book of the Law; 

And unmarked passed the voice at the casement’s flaw. 


But a wind of the Spirit, invincibly clear, 
The burden resumed in the householder’s ear : 
‘ Place not in human tribunals thy trust 
Till Justice be merciful, Mercy be just!’ 
EpitH M. THOMAS. 


Cherubina, the Last of the Heroines. 


WHO, AMONG the readers of Zhe Crztic, can point out upon his 
book-shelves a copy of that amusing old volume describing the 
adventures of Cherubina de Willoughby, a heroine in vogue half a 
century ago? To the owner of such a relic I would suggest —if, 
indeed, he knows it not already—the value, in a sentimental sense 


at least, of his possession. The droll little book is now almost un- 
attainable. Libraries deny it, book-sellers ignore its existence, 
publishers pooh-pooh the notion of reprinting such a bit of old-time 
nonsense. And yet it is nonsense of its kind the best. Our 
fathers and mothers laughed at it heartily, and in many a home 
will be recalled Cherubina’s sayings and Cherubina’s pranks, 

‘To be thin, innocent, and lyrical ; to bind and unbind the hair ; 
to be the most miserable creature that ever augmented a brook 
with her tears; these, my friend, are the glories of a heroine.’ 
Taking this well-defined view of his subject for a text, the author 
of Cherubina’s memoirs, Mr. Eaton Stannard Barrett, an English- 
man desiring to counteract the melting influence of those two ad- 
mirable and immortal, .but, it must be owned, high-stepping old 
scribblers Mesdames D’Arblay and Porter, published his once fa- 
mous book. The volume falling under my observation bears date 
of 1834, and is from the press of ‘Robert P. Desilver, No. 255,. 
Market Street, Philadelphia.’ In her sylph-like form, its heroifie 
embodies a legion of Clarissas, Camillas, Evelinas, and the like. 
Beginning life, much to her disgust, as plain Cherry Wilkinson, 
daughter of a ‘ fat, funny farmer,’ descended from ‘ nothing better 
than a decent and respectable family,’ the young woman, in com- 
pany with her governess, has devoted her whole time for years to 
the reading of novels belonging to that feeble school of which, says 
Thackeray, ‘the Miss Porters, the Anne of Swanseas, and worthy 
Mrs. Radcliffe herself, with her dreary castles and exploded old 
ghosts, had the ——— ‘I am doomed,’ cries Cherry, ‘to en- 
dure the security of a home, and the dullness of an unimpeached 
For me, there is no hope, whatever, of being reduced 
to despair. I am condemned to waste my health, bloom and 

outh in a series of uninterrupted prosperity. Were even m 
Caielanney suspected, it would be a comfort, since, in that case, 


reputation. 
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shculd certainly start forth, at one time or other, the daughter of 
some plaintive nobleman, who lives retired, and occasionally slaps 
his forehead.’ 

Her first step toward righting the monstrous wrongs of Fate is 
to convert Cherry into Cherubina : this accomplished, the sufferer 
hails with joy the dawn of a day of persecution. Robert Stuart, 
an old playmate, now a ‘respectable young farmer, asks for her 
hand in marriage, and is favored by Farmer Wilkinson. Cheru- 
bina, carrying a bandbox which contains ‘a satin petticoat, a 

gled muslin, a pair of silk stockings and all her _ and 
rusting into her bosom the torn remnant of an old indenture, 
wherein, she is persuaded, lies hidden the mystery of her birth, 
flies from her father’s house. What befel this Don Quixote in 
ngles, in the course of her subsequent wanderings, forms the 
burden of the tale. Many and varied are her experiences in rural 
England, and at a fancy-ball in London, she finally encounters an 
ancient vassal, ‘Whylome Eftsoons by name,’ who professes to 
know, and promises to reveal to her, the secret of her origin. 
Cherubina, persuaded but too easily that she is the offspring of the 
late Lord de Willoughby and the ill-fated Lady Hysterica Belamour, 
who is still living in a dungeon belonging to the present owner of 
Gwyn Castle, leaves London to seek her ‘ sainted sufferer.’ 

On her way to the Castle, she is favored by a fine spell of 
weather, enabling her to carry out uninterrupted the fondest 
dreams of a heroine on foot. She makes no bones whatever, 
when she is tired, of lying down to com a sonnet upon a bed 
of roses and carnations, belonging to a farmer's wife. Her choice 
of a resting-place is, however, oftenest a bank beside a purling 
stream, where, ‘ letting down the length of her tresses, she warbles 
a rustic madrigal,’ or ‘ scooping the water with her rosy palm,’ 
she quenches thirst. As may be expected, the ay Cherubina de 
Willoughby, arriving at Gwyn Castle to demand her rights, is a 

odsend to the rather bored party of fine London folk then in en- 
joyment of the hospitalities of her usurping ‘aunt.’ Cherubina 
finds herself received with acclamation, installed in a guest cham- 
ber, assured that her claim to the Castle will be acknowledged, 
and even afforded the ‘excruciating pleasure’ of a téte-d-téte at 
midnight with her mamma, the Lady Hysterica Belamour, which 
occurs in a vault beneath the Castle. 

It is, however, by her preparation for a ball at the Castle that 
our heroine will be best remembered, and I quote the passage ,of 
her letter describing it :— 

On the morning of the ball, I awoke free from all remains of my in- 
disposition, except that captivating paleness which adds interest to, 
without diminishing beauty. I rose with the sun, and taking a Chinese 
vase in my hand, tripped into the parterre, to collect the dew that glis- 
tened on the blossoms. I filled the piece of painted earth with the nec- 
tar of the sky, and returned. During the day I took nothing but honey 
and milk, and dried conserves—a repast the most likely to promote the 
ethereal character I purposed adopting at night. Toward evening I 
laved my limbs in a bath, and just as the sun had waved his last crim- 
son banner over the horizon, I began my toilette. 

So variable is fashion, that I determined not to follow its laws ; since 
these might become quite antiquated, long before my life is written. 
It was therefore my plan to dress by classical models, and to copy the 
immortal toilette of Greece. Having first disrobed myself, I took an 
entire piece of the finest cambric and twice entwined it around my 
shoulders and twice enveloped my limbs in its folds, till, while it deline- 
ated the outline of my shape, it veiled the tincture of my skin. I then 
flung over it a drapery of embroidered gauze, whose unimplicated sim- 
plicity gave to my perfect figure the spirit of an antique statue: an ap- 
parent tissue of woven air, it fell like a vapor around me. A zone and 
a clasp prettily emprisoned my waist; and my graceful arms, unde- 
_ by gloves, were bare to the shoulder. Half my hair felt the 

dage of a bodkin, and half fell over my neck in native ringlets. 
F I then bathed my face with the dew of the morning. As I 


© 


surveyed my form in the mirror, I was enraptured. A clasp, a zone, a 
bodkin, accomplished ali! I now sat down, and read Ossian, to store 
my mind with ideas of cunversation. . . . 


’ “This was a charming day, m’am,’ said a spruce young fop, as he ad- 
mired the accurate turn of his ankle. ‘Yes,’ answered I. ‘So blithe 
was the. morn when I strayed into the garden, that methought the twins 
of Latona had met to propitiate their rites. Blushes, like their own 
roses, colored the vapors, and rays, pure as their thoughts, gilded the 
foliage.’ The company murmured applause. 

Dancing was then proposed. Despising the figures of the common 
dance, I meandered through all the intricacies of the dance of Ariadne, 
Sometimes, with a rapid flight and glowing smile, I darted like a herald 
Iris. Sometimes, I floated in swimming languishment ; and sometimes, 
like a pastoral nymph of Languedoc, capriciously did I bend my head 
on one side, and dance up insidious. hat a Hebe! 


Of the woeful jixale of poor Cherubina’s ball, when, by the 
burs: of her zone, the heroine was forced to sink in confusion 


on the floor, amid the wreck of classic drapery ; of her subsequent 
adventures; of her father’s arrival on the scene in time to rescue 
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her from a mob of Irish haymakers ; and of her final return to the 
humdrum shades of private life as Robert Stuart’s wife, the tale 
gives ample details. I can wish no reader familiar with the ab- 
surdities of old-time romance a more merry hour than one spent 
in Cherubina’s company. 

CONSTANCE CARY HARRISON. — 


The Best Five Books of the Decade 


WE HAVE OBTAINED from a number of writers lists of the best 
five American books published during the past ten years— 7he 
Critic's first decade, the century’s ninth. 


Mr. Noah Brooks names these :—1. ‘ rai meee of John 
Lothrop Motley.’ 2. ‘Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson.’ 3. ‘John 
Ward, Preacher.’ 4. John Bach McMaster’s ‘ History of the Peo- 
ple of the United States.’ 5. ‘Looking Backward.’ 

Mr. George W. Cable writes :—‘ To my constant regret, I am so 
infrequent a reader of books, and read so purely for information, 
and so uncritically, that I cannot venture to express my preference 
for five books printed in the last ten years with any color of critical 
commendation as being ,better than all others of like date. The 
Century Magazine's “ War Book,” Gen, Grant's “ Memoirs,” “Abra- 
ham Lincoln: A History,” “Joseph Jefferson’s Autobiography,”— 
these have given me great pleasure ; but whether they are any better 
than twice or thrice their number of other books that I have not 
happened to see, I cannot pretend to say.’ 


Miss Kate Field writes from the office of her Washington to 
say :—‘ My opinion of interest to your readers? If they know as 
much as I think they do, they will take nobody’s word about books. 
Many men, many minds. What is good for one is bad for another, 
For myself, I have not time to keep au courant of the literature of 
the day, and therefore am not competent to give a judicial answer 
to your question ; but among the most important American pub- 
lications of the last decade I should name: 1. The Stedman-Hutch- 
inson ‘‘ Library of American Literature.” 2. The Life of Abraham 
Lincoln, by John Hay and J. G. Nicolay. 3. ‘Men and Measures. 
of Half a Century,” by the Hon. Hugh McCulloch. In choosing 
two more books out of many which are good, I feel like singing, 
“How happy could I be with either, were t’other dear charmer 
away.” That admirable historian Parkman must not be forgotten ; 
nor must Mr. Howells, who stands in the front rank of fiction. 
Then there is Mrs. Burnett, and —— but don’t you see how im- 
a aay it is to limit the best American books to five? I retreat 

fore committing myself to possible injustice.’ 

Miss Alice French (‘Octave Thanet’) sends: this ‘hit or miss 
uess’:—1, Parkman’s Histories. 2. Howells’s ‘ Rise of Silas 
apham.’ 3, ‘ The Century Dictionary.’ 4. Birrell’s ‘ Obiter Dicta.” 

[Not an American book.] 5. ‘ Political America.’ ‘Had I been 
writing about romances only,’ she adds, ‘ I should certainly include 
Miss Woolson’s and Miss Wilkins’s short stories.’ 


To Mr. O. B. Frothingham the books that appeal most strongly 
are:—I. Justin Winsor's ‘ Narrative and Critical History of Ameri- 
ca.” 2. Fiske’s ‘ Beginnings of New England.’ 3. Parkman’s ‘ Wolfe 
and Montcalm.’ 4. Hay and Nicolay’s ‘ Life of Lincoln.’ 5. Ca- 
bot’s ‘ Life of Emerson. 

Dr. H. H. Furness votes for Child's ‘English and Scottish Pop- 
ular Ballads,’ McMaster’s History of the United States, Henry C. 
Lea’s ‘ Sacerdotal Celibacy ’ and ‘ History of the Inquisition,’ Park- 
man’s Histories, and the recent editions of Goodwin’s Greek 
Grammar. 

Prof. J. A. Harrison of Washington and Lee writes :—‘I vote 
for the following quintette—if your “ Returning Board ” does not 
turn me out as an Encyclopedist :—1. ‘“ The Century Dictionary.” 
2. Prof. Child’s “ English and Scottish Ballads.” 3. The Worme- 
ley translations of Balzac. 4. The Stedman-Hutchinson “ Library 
of American Literature.” 5. The Parkman Histories, All these 
on the ground that they carry the American name farthest and 
are most creditable to American scholarship. If cyclopedias are- 
vetoed, then I substitute for 1 and 4 the H. H. Bancroft Histories 
and “ Uncle Remus’s” tales (the latter for their intrinsic worth 
and the wide attention they have attracted to America and the 
South). If you absolutely will have one book in each case, and 
one only, then I confess to the following ‘‘ soft impeachments ”: — 
1. “Ben Hur.” 2. Hawthorne's Life, byhisson. 3. Longfellow’s. 
Life, by his brother. 4. Emerson’s Life, by his friend Cabot. 5: 
Lowell's “ Democracy, and Other Addresses.”’ 

Miss Lucy Larcom, ignoring the stipulation that the books 
named should in all cases be American, sends us this ballot :—‘ I 
am particularly inclined to books that have a freshness of spirituak 
life in them in the deep sense, and I regard Prof. Henry Drum- 
mond’s “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” and Mr. Henry 
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M. Alden’s “ God in His World,” as the best of these I know. 
Has Sir Edwin Arnold’s “The Light of Asia” been ishe 
within ten years? I should call that the greatest poem, if so. 
Mr. George E. Woodberry’s volume of poems I count among the 
very best, and “ Agathon ” as the gem of the book. E. R. Sill’s 
Poems I consider surpassingly . Ihave seen no stories that 
seem to me so good as Mary E. Wilkins’s New England sketches. 
They are closer to the spirit of the reality than any I am familiar 
with. J should call her a genius.’ 

Mr. Brander Matthews thinks that the five best books of the 
decade are Grant’s Memoirs, Lowell’s ‘Democracy,’ Stedman’s 
‘American Poets,’ Mark Twain’s ‘Huckleberry Finn ' and Craw- 
ford’s ‘ Saracinesca.’ 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton ‘ cannot venture to give an opin- 
ion about the best American books of 1890, because she has been 
absent from the country for nearly eight months of the time, and 
is in consequence quite ignorant of a very large proportion of the 

t year’s issues.’ She is, however, very sure she would include 
‘Over the tro ol and also the posthumous ‘ Poems’ of Miss 
Emily Dickinson, but would not feel justified in any further choice. 

Mr. Francis Parkman names but a single work :—‘As it has not 
deen possible for me to keep the run of the publications for the 
last ten years, I feel incompetent to make a choice of the best five. 
I feel convinced, however, that the History of the United States by 
Henry Adams, of which the greater part has appeared, is entitled 
by its substantial value to a place among them.’ 

Miss Agnes Repplier’s list is as follows :—Aldrich’s ‘ Mercedes, 
and Later Lyrics,’ ‘Diary and Letters of Gouverneur Morris,’ 
Henry James's ‘Partial Portraits,’ Lowell’s ‘Democracy, and 
Other Addresses,’ and Hardy’s ‘ But Yet a Woman,’ 

Prof. Charles F. Richardson of Dartmouth, author of ‘American 
Literature: 1609-1886,’ says:—‘I am no believer in the possi- 
bility of making lists, large or small, of #4e best books; but the 
following titles of five significant and valuable works, issued within 
the past decade, at once occur to mind :—Whittier’s “ St. Greg- 
ory’s Guest,” Parkman’s “ Montcalm and Wolfe,” Stedman’s 
“ Poets of America,” Stanley’s “ In Darkest Africa,” and McCook’s 
“ American Spiders and their Spinning- Work ” (Vols. I., I1.).’ 


Dr. W. J. Rolfe writes thus :—‘ As to the question about the five 
best books of the last decade, Ican only speak from my special 
standpoint as an editor and student of Shakespeare and related lit- 
erature, not having leisure to keep well up with general literature ; 
so I should specify :—Furness’s ‘‘ New Variorum ” Shakespeare 
(of which “Lear,” “Othello,” “The Merchant” and “ As You 
Like It” have come out since 1880); Halliwell-Phillipps’s “ Out- 
lines of the Life of Shakespeare,” ‘Bartlett's Concordance of 
Shakespeare” (which, if not actually published before the end of 
1890, is to be reckoned as a production of this decade); the “ New 
English Dictionary,” so far as it has appeared; and “ The Century 
Dictionary.”’ 

Prof. Moses Coit Tyler of Cornell, author of a ‘ History of 
American Literature,’ if he might be allowed to confine his state- 
ment to writings in modern history and in criticism, would name 
the following, ‘ as certainly deserving place among the best Ameri- 
can books published during the past decade ’ :—George Bancroft’s 
‘ History of the Constitution of the United States,’ Francis Park- 
man’s ‘ Montcalm and Wolfe,’ Herbert Tuttle’s ‘ History of Prus- 
sia,’ Henry Adams’s ‘ History of the United States,’ and Edmund 
Clarence Stedman’s ‘ Poets of America.’ 

‘I read so little,’ writes Mrs. Celia Thaxter, ‘that I really feel as 
if I had no right to be included in your list of people with opinions 
about books, but out of my poverty of experience I will send you 
the list you desire. Emerson is the god of my idolatry, but he is 
outside the pale of your ten years. Mary E. Wilkins’s “ A Hum- 
ble Romance, and Other Stories” I should put among the first ; 
John Fiske’s “Idea of God,” Bradford Torrey’s “A Rambler's 
Lease” (to my mind a book of exquisite quality); Sarah Orne 
Jewett’s “ New England Tales”; and Henry Drummond's “ The 
Greatest Thing in the World.”’ 

Ex-President Andrew D. White of Cornell calls attention to the 
fact that his list is largely historical, ‘that being the field in which 
I take most interest.’ It is as follows :—Lea’s ‘ History of the In- 
quisition’ and ‘Religious History of Spain,’ Schurz’s Life of 
Henry Clay, Parkman's Historical Works, Stedman’s ‘ Poets of 
America,’ and Howells’s ‘The Undiscovered Country.’ ‘If the 
list were a little larger,’ he says, ‘I would gladly add Winsor’s 
4 History of the United States of America,” Tuttle's “ History of 
Prussia,” Tyler's Life of Patrick Henry, Lodge’s Life of Washing- 
ton, and Sumner’s Life of Andrew Jackson.’ 

Miss Sarah C. Woolsey (‘Susan a that her 
Opinion is not very valuable, and that she the facilities for 
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forming it in Newport just at this moment; ‘ but I 
just speaking from the top of my mind memory—that 

ingrighion’ book of the last decade 
perhaps, Motley’s Life and Letters; the most noteworth ’ 
“ Ramona”; most sterling work in history, McMaster's His- 
phe of hag § United States ; - most strikin 

ennan’s Russian papers ; and, among poems, 
son’s, just pie me gel the most distinctly igi 
rather an impression than an opinion.’ 

® 
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BY THE DEATH of Mr. George Bell, of the firm of George Bell 
& Sons, the publishing world loses a man everywhere regarded as 
a model of integrity, sagacity, and success. Mr. Bell was a nota- 
ble instance of what may be achieved by talent and industry in the 
teeth of discouragement. At the early age of sixteen his boyish 
education was stopped, and he was recalled from a mmar- 
school to assist in Eis father’s trade of bookselling. . Little did the 
country bookseller dream that his son would one day stand on the 
— topmost rung of the ladder, as r s at any rate one branch, 
and that a very important one, of publishing. In the educational 
line the firm of George Bell & Sons has long been looked upon as 
second to none. Add to this, with ‘ Bohn’s Library ’ his name is in- 
separably connected. He was the first editor of Notes and Que- 
ries. He was the publisher of Mr. William Morris’s first volume, 
‘The Defence of Guinevere,’ and of Miss Procter’s ‘ Legends and 
Lyrics.’ He brought out all Mrs. Gatty’s delightful ‘ Parables 
from Nature,’ and har daughter Mrs. Ewing's still more widely 
known ‘ Aunt Judy’s’ tales. And last, but not least, through him 
‘ The a in the House,’ as well as all Mr. Coventry Patmore’s 
later works, have first seen the world. A dear, gentle, kindly, little 
old man, he sat by me looking from a window on a great civic 
show a year ago last November ; and as we talked, lie told me that 
he thought he had worked long enough, that his sons Edward and 
Ernest were managing all the business of the firm now; but that 
he liked to look in every now and then to see how things were going 
on. This was my first and only meeting with Mr. George Bell; 
He had nearly lived out his busy, useful life; and ten days ago 
he quietly passed away, in the 77th year of his age, honored and 
esteemed by all who knew him. 

Some curious ‘ rough dried’ looking sheets of paper were sent to 
me, with many injunctions as to. safety and secrecy, last night. 
These were the proof-sheets of Mr. Ruskin’s forthcoming volume 
of early verses and letters. One of the letters, to ‘My dear papa,” 
is dated December 31, 1828 (though this is not the proper calli- 
graphy, which will be reproduced in the volume), and it and the 
rest are just such nice, natural, little boy’s letters as are treasured 
by thousands in affectionate homes of the present date. They are, 
however, more natural and spontaneous than were most of the ef- 
fusions of that formal period. But what makes them, after all, of 
any real interest is that they are signed by ‘ Your affectionate son, 
John Ruskin.’ Of the early poems I am not permitted to speak— 
at least, I must not quote,—but the book itself will soon be out, 
and will delight many. Apart from its literary value, it will be a 
perfect treasure for all who love hand-made paper, wide margins, 
quaint printing, and exquisite binding. All that part of the work 
is done from the heart; since between Mr. Ruskin and his pub- 
lisher there exists an enduring friendship of the closest and most 
intimate character; and we have long known what to expect when 
two such kindred spirits work in unison. 

It is pleasant to learn that the greater proportion of the Thack- 
eray manuscripts, penned whilst at Charterhouse, have been 
bought by its governing body, to be treasured among its archives, 
To-morrow (the 11th inst) the annual dinner of ‘ Old Carthusians’ 


takes place in the grim old oak-bound dining-hall ; and on this oc- 
casion, these fragmentary pieces and sketches are to be produced 


for the delectation of the assembled guests. ‘Old Carthusians’ » 
are very loyal; and the muster for this annual dinner— always pre- 
ceded by a five o’clock service in the chapel—is invariably good. 
If ‘Old Carthusians’’ wives were admitted to the festal board, I 
could tell you a little more about it; but they are not—as yet. 
The feminine contingent of the Master’s family ‘receive’ pres- 
ently in the pleasant, spacious drawing-room; but they do not see 
much of the diners, as the whole affair is conducted on ‘ early 
hours’ principles, and ro « having come from a distance are glad 
to get away before midnight. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, the most modest and unaffected of 
dramatists, owns to having been absolutely overpowered by the 
ovation he met with lately at Heidelberg, on the success of ‘ The 
Middleman’ in that warm-hearted seat of learning. He was 
called nine times before the curtain, the last time to the accom, 
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paniment of a blare of trumpets! and says he had never experi- 
enced anything like the enthusiasm before. 

Perhaps he is about to have another such experience. Next 
-week he is to go to Antwerp for a public reception in the Town 
Hall, and all sorts of burgermeisteric honors, also called forth by 
“The Middleman.’ Not being a brilliant linguist, Mr. Jones learns 
with relief, however, that he is not expected to respond to the 
speeches of his entertainers in Flemish or Dutch! That point 
settled, he is looking forward with very sincere and genuine pleas- 
ure to his welcome Bae the good folks of Antwerp, but he will 
mot be able to make anything of a stay there, as his new play is in 
rehearsal, and his presence urgently required at home. The name 
-of the new play has not transpired, but it is to be ready in two 
months, aad is being eagerly looked for by London playgoers. 

Mrs. Langtry as Cleopatra? No, it will hardly do. The superb, 
insolent, wicked, wanton Eastern witch was still a gueen, and a 
queen the ‘ Jersey Lily,’ with all her beauty and her equipments, can 
mever be. She has not the soul for it. 

And Irving as the Master of Ravenswood? Scott’s forlorn, em- 
bittered, defrauded, desolate hero turned into a stage character? 
It is—I hardly like to say what it is to some of us to behold this 
travesty. Tell us that Scott’s day is past? Nay, the response to 
‘such an assertion is in the faces which are to be seen nightly at the 
Lyceum. We know that Irving is a great actor; as a great actor 
we applaud and criticise him ; and all that we ask is that he will 
deave such creations as Edgar Ravenswood alone. Between him 
and them there is a great gulf fixed. 

Apropos of Scott, Mr. Swinburne, I hear, is quite engrossed with 
the new book. He considers it the best by far that has come out 
about the author of ‘ Waverley,’ and being an ardent admirer of 
Scott’s genius, this is saying a good deal. 

But ¢hke book of the hour, on ‘society’ tables at least, is the 
Houghton book. Everyone is reading it, and Mr. Wemyss Reid, 
is to be congratulated in every way on his handling of an excellent 
subject. Many of the anecdotes have of course gone the round 
before, but that is nothing ; we are all glad to see them again, and 
the best of it is that when the book is under discussion, almost 
‘certainly some one or other present will recall something which has 
wot been forthcoming before, and which might have remained 
forgotten had not some such spur to memory called it forth. Lord 
Houghton was not only a well-known, he was a very popular man. 

So many new publications are flying from hand to hand just now 
that it is hard to select with justice. Princess Beatrice’s transla- 
tion of Dr. Kraus’s adventures of a German prince would be very 
good, even if it had not been the work of a princess. There is a 
vein of seriousness and nobility in the book which has been cleverly 
preserved in the translation, and which is likely to attract other 
readers than those who merely dash at an adventurous narrative 
for the sake of its exciting scenes. Of these last, however, plenty 
will be found in the present volume, especially in those chapters 
which relate the terrible experiences of the young Count at the 
hands of Tunisian pirates during the halycon days of Moorish 
pi Some of these episodes read like cantos out of ‘ The Bride 
of Abydos’ or ‘ The Corsair.’ 

I am told that ‘ Picturesque India,’ by Mr. Caine, is a reliable 
hhandbook for those bound for the East. Mr. Caine has managed to 
put all he has to say into 600 pages, and by doing so he will ensure 
a far ter number of readers than if he had expended his 
strength and their patience on a bulky volume. 

Will it be believed that one of the most accomplished Anglo- 
Indians of this day, one too who knows his India from point to 
point, and having done with residence there, goes out annually for 
a few months on pure pleasant bent—told me the other day that 
he had never read one of Mr. Kipling’s tales or ditties? He was 
starting for Calcutta the following morning, and I hear he stopped 
at a bookseller’s on his way to the station. It would not be fair to 
wager on what he bought there! The surprising thing was that 
this gentleman, a brilliant thinker and scholar, aspires himself to 
bringing out an Anglo-Indian romance, which is to appear in the 

ring. What has he been about, not to see for himself whether 

¢ life he knows so well has, or has not, been truthfully depicted 
in the pages which have caught the public fancy to the extent Mr. 
Kipling’s have done? 
he English illustrated periodicals must look to their laurels. 
A new one, Zhe Strand Magasine, of which the first copy has 
ai this morning, is likely to run them hard. It is edited by 
successful and enterprising editor of 7¢¢-Bzts (a paper out of 
which a fortune has been made), and no expense or trouble has 
‘been's The result is a really charming magazine through- 
-out., The point is, will it keep upto the present mark? If it does 
so, there will be no question about its success. Black and White 
— in — Another formidable competitor will then be in 
field; but the more the merrier, if the competition results in the 
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survival of the fittest, and if we can get rid of a swarm of weaker 
brethren who only lumber up the ground. 
L, B. WALFORD. 
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THE BOOK TRADE is not so lively as it was at this time last year, 
and the stores do not attract the crowds that one naturally asso- 
ciates with the holiday season. It is possible to get to the counters 
without endangering life or limb, and of course there is a certain 
advantage in this for the average book-buyer, who is not likely to ° 
be an athlete. Business, however, is by no means dull, but it is 
moderate in volume and quiet in character. The stringency in 
money is, no doubt, partly responsible for this state of things, and 
books share with other luxuries its depressing influence. Persons 
who would ordinarily buy a book for a Christmas present spend 
their money for knicknacks which make more of a show at less 
cost. The great bazars that provide everything from jumping- 
jacks to parlor-organs profit by the diversion of trade from the 

ookstores. The encouraging feature in the situation is that the 
books bought are of the better class. There is a demand for his- 
tory, plography. poetry and fiction of a high order, and publishers 
booksellers feel that their efforts to supply this demand are 

a sry by the public. 
hear that two more volumes, one of poetry and one of prose, 
from the pen of the late Emily Dickinson, are contemplated by the 
editors of her recently published volume of poems, Mrs. Mabel 
Loomis Todd and Col. T. W. Higginson. The fact that this vol- 
ume has passed to a third edition is encouraging for the success of 
the undertaking, and it will be interesting to see whether Miss 
Dickinson’s prose has the elements of profound insight into nature 
and life and vivid imaginative power which are exhibited in her 


try. 

The interest taken in Japan by Americans gives an especial at- 
tractiveness to one of the few books that have been written about 
it from an inside point of view. This is ‘Honda the Samurai,’ by 
Rev. William Elliot Griffis, D.D., author of ‘ The Mikado’s Em- 

ire,’ who is the only living American who saw the Japanese 
eudal system in operation, and witnessed its overthrow and ex- 
tinction. He organized in a daimio’s capital a large school on the 
American plan for young men of, rank, who wore the two swords 
and flowing dress with coats-of-arms which marked their class. 
There he lived under the shadow of a feudal castle, seeing onl 
Japanese, and having before him the picturesque customs of feud- 
alism as displayed in the lives of all classes of people. It is asa 
key to the evolution of the civilization of the country as it exists 
to-day that his book has a peculiar value, as it shows the causes 
which led to the political and social revolution that has brought 
Japan out of its isolation within the influence of our modes of 
thought and action. 

The element of fiction in the book is subordinated to its purpose 
of instruction, and gives a personal interest to important political 
movements. In the story we learn the characteristics of Japanese 
life and thought of to-day as well as of the past, and read, as if it 
were as old as feudalism, of the spirit which prompted one of the 
story-tellers to attempt the assassination of Commodore Perry as 
a duty he owed to the gods against the intruder. The picturesque 
illustrations in the book, which is published by the Congregational 
Sunday-school and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago, are by 
skilful native artists. 

Damrell & Upham of the Old Corner Bookstore are distributing 
the new volume of ‘ Memorials of the Massachusetts Society of the 
Cincinnati.’ It isa handsome royal octavo of some 625 pages, con- 
taining a great deal of valuable historical matter in relation to the 
general Society and its branches; and biographical sketches—some 
of them quite elaborate—of over six hundred members of the Mass- 
achusetts Society. The curious fact is mentioned that in 1796 
Horace Binney of Philadelphia, then sixteen years old, and a junior 
at Harvard, was admitted to the Society as the successor of his 
father, Dr. Barnabas Binney, a surgeon in the war of the Revolu- 
tion, and that he continued to be a member until his death in 1875, 
a period of seventy-nine years. Only a small edition of the book 
has been printed. The few copies remaining after the official dis- 
tribution to members of the Society and the leading libraries will 
be sold at $10.50 each. 

Some surprise has been expressed by friends of the late Richard 
H. Dana at the statements in his Life, by Charles Francis Adams, of 
his lack of knowledge of contemporary literature. His biographer 
remarks, that taking into consideration the essentially literary char- 
acter of his mind, it is astonishing within what narrow limits his 
reading was confined. He complacently admitted, says Mr. Adams, 
that he had never read ‘ Henry Esmond’ and knew nothing of the 
writings of Thackeray. It is added that he was not a special ad- 
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mirer of Milton. I learn from a gentleman nearly related to 
Mr. Dana that he was not only familiar with ‘Thackeray but had 
read some of his books, notably ‘ Vanity Fair,’ more than once, and 
that he had annotated Milton with a care which showed special 
interest in him. Mr. Adams has made such an excellent bi phy 
of Dana that it is curious that the impression which he derived 
from conversation with him should differ so widely from the state- 
ments of Mr. Dana's relation. I may add that the frankness of 
the bi y is as welcome to the family of its subject as it is 
creditable to Mr. Adams, who has shown admirable judgment alike 
in the use of his materials and in the outspoken independence of 
his estimate of Mr. Dana’s character and abilities. 

Mr. Theodore Roosevelt created a very favorable impression 
here by his address and conversation on ‘ Americanism in Politics’ 
and ‘Civil Service Reform.’ He made pleasant acquaintances 
with notable persons, among them Mr. Howells, who had been 
much impressed by his books. 


BosTON, Dec. 21, 1890. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 
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MEssrs, FUNK & WAGNALLS send me this note :—‘ In your last 
issue you made merry over a mistake of our advertisement depart- 
ment ; but in justice to Prof. Wilkinson permit us to say that ‘one 
of the cbjects ”’ of his visit to Europe is to consult Prof. Darmsteter, 
the brother of the late editor of what is sometimes called “the new 
Littré,” also the representatives of the Littré Dictionary, in reference 
to what some well accredited scholars in this country deem valu- 
able rap apr a in lexicography, and in reference to the same 
points the professor is to consult leading English lexicographers. 
There certainly cannot be anything amiss in all this. You inti- 
mate, if we understand you rightly, that we are guilty of an impro- 
priety in placing Dr. Funk in editorial charge of our Dictionary. 
“he being the senior member of the firm that is publishing it.” It 
did not occur to us that in this there was any indelicacy or impro- 
priety. The simple fact is, he zs the editor, he has originated the 
plan of the dictionary and has for many months devoted nearly all 
of his time to perfecting it. Ifa fact, why an impropriety in stating 
it? Does a man when he becomes a publisher forfeit his rights as 
an author? Permit us to add that for fourteen years, and more, 
Dr. Funk has been the Editor-in-chief of our Homiletic Review, 
and as such his name has been placed editorially over the names 
of several hundred “ distinguished scholars” of America and Eu- 
rope, and we do not remember ever having heard any intimation 
from you or other critic that there was any indelicacy in this ar- 
rangement.’ 





I DID NOT ‘INTIMATE’ that there was any impropriety in put- 
ting Dr. Funk’s name at the head of a list of distinguished contrib- 
utors: that is entirely his affair and theirs. Nor did I hint that 
there was ‘ anything amiss’ in sending some one abroad to ‘con- 
sult Prof. Darmsteter.’ Nothing is said about Prof. Darmsteter 
in the circular from which I quoted. What I ‘made merry over’ 
was the fact that the ‘General Editor’ of a ‘standard dictionary ’ 
should send a scholar abroad to ‘consult M. Littré, the 
author of what is unquestionable (szc) the most admirable dictionary 
of any language,’ when M. Littré had been dead and buried for 
nine years. Za? is what got the better of my risibles, It is very 
easy to put the responsibility for this slip upon ‘ our advertising de- 
partment ”; and if errors equally grotesque occur in the dictionary 
itself, no doybt the same department will find them checked off to 
its discredit. 





M. LOUIS JANVIER, ‘un noir, un Haitien,’ as he describes him- 
self, has written a novel which is being much read in Paris, where 
it is published, It is dedicated to Mme. Judith Gautier, and deals 
entirely with the grande passion. M. Janvier has made his hero- 
ine a white woman and his hero a man of color, although not quite 
black. New York boasts a colored novelist—a woman,—who has 
not yet, however, found a publisher for her manuscript. The 
senior member of a well-known firm was more than surprised the 
other day when a lady as dark as Othello walked into his sanctum 
and said she had called for her manuscript, which she believed he 
had found ‘ unavailable.’ The‘ reader’ who read the MS. said that 
there was nothing in it to indicate the complexion of the writer — 
no local color, so to speak. 





Mr. ANDREW LANG, in that delightful booklet ‘ How to Fail in 
Literature,’ of which I have spoken before in this column, gives 
some verses of his own invention tq serve as an awful warning— 
an object-lesson in the way not to write. Here are two of his 
. Stanzas, which, while they would not find acceptance in the best 
magazines, would make a man’s fortune if set to music :— 
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In the dember of the winter, 
In the secret of the snow, 

What is the voice that is crying 
Out of the long ago ? 

* = * ¥ * 


What is the silent whisper 
That echoes in the room, 
When the days are full of darkness, 
And the night is hushed in gloom? 
Perhaps you think this a false representation of the sort of thing 
he set himself to parody. To prove that it is not, I need only copy 
out a stanza of ‘Dream Faces,’ one of the most popular songs of 
the day :— 
Sweet dreamland faces, 
Passing to and fro, 
Bring back to mem’ry 
Days of long ago, 
Murmuring gently, 
Thro’ a mist of pain, 
‘ Hope on, dear loved one, 
We shall meet again.’ 

Now if Mr. Lang can invent anything more deliciously inane than 
this, let him do it. To think that this is the sort of stuff that is 
heard in the average drawing-room! I don’t mean in the drawing- 
rooms of the readers of Zhe Critic, where, of course, Wagner, 
Rubinstein, Widor, Godard, Grieg and the rest of the modern mas- 
ters of song reign supreme; but in the drawing-rooms of nine- 
tenths of the families of this country. 





THE DRAWINGS of no artist are seen oftener by the readers of 
Life, nor with greater pleasure, than those of C.D. Gibson. There 
is a ‘smartness’ about them which it would not be too compli- 
mentary to call elegance. The ‘smart set’ never had their do- 
ings satirized by a cleverer pencil, but whether they fully appreci- 
ate the compliment of being impaled upon so pointed a weapon 
and one so deftly handled, it might not be easy to determine. © 
So far as the success of a book could be helped by illustrations, 
‘The Anglomaniacs,’ as it appeared in The Century, was benefited 
by the spirited sketches which illuminated its trenchant lines. 
Yet only five years ago, Mr. Gibson was entirely unknown. His 
début in the pages of Life was not made till March 25, 1886. It 
was modest enough—a little picture, at the foot of a column of 
humorous notes, showing, over the legend ‘The Moon and I,’ a 
small dog tugging at the chain that confines him to his house, and 
pages fe ~% moon against whose whiteness his head stands out 
in high relief. ‘ 





ANOTHER YOUNG MAN who has leaped into popularity even 
more suddenly than Mr. Gibson is his friend Richard Harding 
Davis. The first short story Mr. Davis ever wrote appeared in S¢. 
Nicholas as recently as November, 1886. It was on his favorite 
game—football. His ‘hit’ was made with ‘ Gallagher,’ which was 
published last August in Scrzbner's, after having been declined by 
three other magazines. He has written stories enough to fill a 
book, and if the publishers have anything to say about it, it will not 
be long before the book comes to light. Readers of Mr. Davis's 
story in the December Century will hear with interest that ‘ The 
Cynical Miss Catherwaight’s ’ collection of orders and decorations is 
a real one, and belongs to the author (although its extent may have 
been a little exaggerated in the tale). He owns the medal about 
which the story is written, and various crosses and war medals ; 
and since the story came out, dealers have offered him some of 
those mentioned in it at an increased price! Mr. Davis and Mr. 
Gibson are great friends, and the face and figure of the former is 
often seen in the drawings of the latter—notably in the sketches of 
Lord Melrose, in ‘ The Anglomaniacs.’ And Mr. Davis’s own tale 
of ‘ My Disreputable Friend, Mr. Raegen,’ in the December Scrz- 
ner’s, is illustrated with pictures by his reputable friend Mr. Gib- 
son. The 08 Wa and the draughtsman are both tall, sturdy 
looking, smooth-shaven youths of about twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence of the good things and bad of this earthly pilgrimage. -Mr. 
Gibson’s closest alliance is with Zzfe; Mr. Davis’s with The 
Evening Sun; and they are Fellowcraftsmen both. 





THE READER of the magazines finds in George A. Hibbard’s 
‘As the Sparks Fly Upward,’ in the December Scrzbner’s, a con- 
spicuous character named Spurlock. The name is not a common 
one, but it answers its purpose as well as another one would, and 
so passes without notice. But when another Spurlock is found to 
be a leading character in Joel Chandler Harris's story of “A Con- 
script’s Christmas’, in the December Century, the reader wonders 
how it is that two story-writers have hit upon the same name for 
use in tales to be published, by a coincidence, simultaneously in two 
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of the leading magazines. And when, on reading James Lane 
Allen’s ‘ Flute and Violin,’ in the current Harfer's, one encounters 
a ‘widow Spurlock * living in a two-story log-house, he finds him- 
self petrified with astonishment, and unable to cross its threshold. 
The chances against such a coincidence occurring were, I should 
By, at least 398,000 to I. 


‘WHO THAT OWNS.a library,’ writes R. D. McG. of Montreal, 
‘cannot recall at least one favorite volume loaned to some friend, 
whose name is now forgotten, and never returned? Let the press 
of the country include in its list of good resolutions proposed for 
the new year, the following :—“I promise to return forthwith to 
their owners all books heretofore at any time borrowed by me.” 
Many a sluggish conscience might be stimulated, were this sugges- 
tion to stare him opportunely in the face.’ I heartily second this 
motion from across the Canadian border. 


The Washington Memorial Arch 


MR. WILLIAM R. STEWART, Treasurer of the Washington 
Memorial Arch Fund, reports that the first block of marble was 
set on the arch on Monday morning last, Dec. 22. It is the corner 
block on the southwesterly — of the western pier, and was put 
in place under the direction of Mr. James Sinclair, to whom the 
contract for the marble work has been awarded. It is the intention 
of the Committee to prosecute the work, weather permitting, until 
the arch is completely finished. This will require about a year’s 
time and the raising a sum of about $30,000 in addition to the $85, 
589.44 raised since May, 1889. 


Our Twenty “Immortelles” 
[The Nation) 

WHEN The Critic obtained, by a small post-office ballct, a list 
of forty favorite American authors—all men—we found some in- 
terest in analyzing the list, in respect to birthplaces ad local habi- 
tatiors. The result showed that, in the estimate of the readers 
of a New York periodical, New England yet held its own, to a re- 
markable degree, under both these tests. It may be worth while 
to make a similar analysis of a corresponding list of women authors 
lately obtained from the same quarter. We have relied mainly on 
Mr. Arthur Stedman’s ‘Short Biographies’ in the ‘Library of 
American Literature,’ vol. xi., and on Mr. W. M. Griswold’s ‘ Di- 
rectory of Writers.’ It is to be noted, however, that some of the 
names on the list were evidently selected on other than literary 
oe and the result of the balloting has on the whole a rather 

arding-school flavor. The whole number of votes is stated to 
have been 275 ‘or more,’ bestowed as follows: Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, 268 ; Frances H. Burnett, 241 ; Mary N. Murfree, ‘ Charles 
Egbert Craddock, 215; Julia Ward Howe, 204; Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward, 203; Sarah Orne Jewett, 193; Mary Mapes Dodge, 
182 ; Constance Fenimore Woolson, 149; Edith M. Thomas, 146 ; 
Margaret Deland, 142; Adeline D. T. Whitney, 125; Celia Thax- 
ter, 123; Amelia E. Barr, 123; Lucy Larcom, 118; Rose Terry 
Cooke, 104; Mary Abigail Dodge, ‘ Gail Hamilton,’ 102 ; Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, 97; Louise Chandler Moulton, 97; Mary E. 
Wilkins, 96; Blanche Willis Howard Teufel, 84; Mary Hallock 
Foote, 78; Margaret J. Preston, 75; Sarah Chauncey bday 
‘Susan Coolidge,’ 73; Louise Imogen Guiney, 69; Margaret E. 
Sangster, 68 ; Martha J. Lamb, 67; Rebecca Harding Davis, 64; 
Alice French, ‘Octave Thanet,’ 62; Mary Virginia Terhune, ‘ Ma- 
rion Harland,’ 60; Frances E. Willard, 56; Harriet W. Preston, 
ii Mary A, Livermore, 53; Agnes E. Repplier, 52; M. G. Van 

ensselaer, 52; Kate Field, 51; Frances Fisher, ‘ Christian Reid,’ 
49; Helen Gray Cone, 47; S. M. B. Piatt, 47; Elizabeth B. Custer, 
37; Elizabeth B. Stoddard, 31. 

The analysis of birth and residence is as follows: Birthplaces— 
(Mass.) Ward, Whitney, Larcom, M. A. Dodge, Wilkins, Guiney, 
Lamb, French, H. W. Preston, Livermore, Stoddard, 11; (N. Y.) 
Howe, M. M. Dodge, Foote, Sangster, Willard, Van Rensselaer, 
Cone, 7; (Conn.) Stowe, Cooke, Moulton, Woolsey, 4; (Pa.) De- 
land, M. J. Preston, Davis, Repplier, 4; (Maine) Jewett, Spofford, 
Teufel, 3; (N. H.) Woolson, Thaxter, 2; (England) Burnett, Barr, 
2; (Ohio) Thomas, 1; (Tenn.) Murfree, 1; (Va.). Terhune, 1; 
(Mo.) Field, 1; (Ky.) Piatt, 1 ; (N.C.) Fisher, 1; (Mich.) Custer, 1. 
Restdences—(Mass.) Howe, Ward, Jewett, Deland, Whitney, 
Thaxter, Larcom, Spofford, Moulton, Wilkins, Guiney, Livermore, 
12; (N. Y.) M. M. Dodge, Thomas, Barr, Sangster, Lamb, Ter- 
hune, Van Rensselaer, Field, Cone, Custer, Stoddard, 11; (Eu- 
rope) Woolson, Teufel, H. W. Preston, 3; (D. C.) Burnett, M. A. 
Dodge,-2; (Conn.) Stowe, Cooke, 2; (Pa.) Davis, Repplier, 2; 
(Miss.) Piatt, Willard, 2; (Mo.) Murfree, 1; (Va.) M. J. Preston, 
i ng French, 1 ; (R. I.) Woolsey, 1; (Idaho) Foote, 1; (La.) 
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International Copyright 


ON THE DAY after the passage of the Copyright Bill by the House 
of Representatives, the American Copyright received con- 
— cable despatches from the Syndicat pour la Protection 

la Propriété Littéraire of Paris and from the Society of Authors 
of London. The following letter from Mr. Walter Besant, written 
on Dec. 4, brings the good news that English authors are moving 
for the abolition of an onerous ye grime of the British copyright. 
law. The writer, as Chairman of the Committee of Management 
of the Society of Authors, addresses the Secret ary of the Copyright 
League, Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson. 

Dear Sir:—We heard by this morning’s telegrams that the Interna- 
tional Copyright bill has passed the House of Representatives, We ca- 
bled to you our congratulations on this event, due largely to your Copy- 
right League. Our own bill consolidating and amending the pact 
laws of this country was read in the House of Lords for the first time on 
October 26, This bill contains a clause the effect of which is to dispose, 
in favor of the alien author, of the doubt asto copyright being dependent 
on residence in British territory. We look forward with impatience to re- 
ceive copies of your bill, the passage of which in some form or other is 
now, we trust, assured. I remain, dear sir, your obedient servant, 

WALTER BESANT. 

The Collector of Customs at Winnipe has seized a number of 
sets of ‘ The Encyclopedia Britannica. The fight that has been 
going on in the United States between the Messrs. Black of Edin- 
burgh, publishers of the Encyclopedia, and anumber of American 
publishers, is now transferred to Canada, and the Department of 
Justice has decided that all the volumes of the Encyclopedia are 
liable to be confiscated if they contain any articles copyrighted by 
an English author or publisher. 





‘ 


The Fine Arts 
The Architectural League Exhibition. 

THE ANNUAL EXHIBITIONS of the Architectural League have 
steadily grown in interest and favor. The sixth, which is held at 
the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, makes a decidedly favorable im- 
pression, that becomes confirmed when one examines in detail the 
drawings displayed. A considerable part of these are drawings 
made in competition for the Grant Monument, for the Fine Arts 
Society’s building, and for a ‘ Temple to Zeus'—a problem pro- 
posed by the League. The Monument designs have already been 
described in Zhe Critic. On a second view, the main defect of 
the accepted design—the poverty of the projected approach from 
the river—becomes only more apparent. It should either be 
abandoned, or should be made the principal feature. The success- 
ful design for the Fine Arts Society is a very florid Renaissance 
fagade, by H. J. Hardenberg. More than one of the simpler de- 
signs rejected would make a more imposing building; but the 
elaborate provision made by Mr. Hardenberg for the display of the 
‘allied arts’ of sculpture, tile-paiuting, and so forth, we presume 
carried the day. 

The drawings for the League prize will not interest the general 
public, because there 1s no likelihood of any one wanting to erect 
a Temple to Zeus in New York. But those who havé at heart the 
interests of architecture as one of the fine arts will be pleasea to 
see with what good taste some of our young architects can treat 
such a problem. There is, indeed, a notable improvement, in 
respect of purity of line and sobriety of treatment, visible through- 
out the exhibition. Thedrawings for the Boston hay Library, 
by McKim, Mead & White ; for a Brooklyn residence, by C. P. H. 
Gilbert ; for the fagade of a court house, by M. Brockway ; and for 
an entrance door with incrustations of marble and serpentine, by 
H. Langford Warren, may be taken as exemplifying the general 
leaning towards solidity and refinement and away from the flimsy 
picturesqueness of recent years. A still more hopeful sign is the 
remarkable number of private houses of Oatougsy satisfactory 
design which have been put up in the city within the last two years. 
Practice of this sort will do more for our. architecture than com- 
petitions for public monuments, which must generally be submitted 
to committees composed of persons deficient in taste or judgment, 
and open in various degrees to improper influences. 

The smaller gallery is, as usual, devoted to a display of decora- 
tive work. The exhibits are much better arranged than in former 
exhibitions, so that although every inch of wall space is filled, 
there is no apparent crowding. One end of the hall has the wall 
surface covered with ornamental tiles in pale gray and brown, of a 
very artistic effect. The other end is similarly filled with stamped- 
leather, in imitation of old Venetian patterns. Among the smaller 
exhibits will be found water-colors by La Farge; a frieze of little 
figures in low relief for a mantel, and a colossal bust of H, D, 
Pearson, Esq., by D. C. French; oil-paintings by Henry Oliver 
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Walker, M. Sargent Florence and Robert Reid, and 
esting essays in stained-glass, enamels, tapestry and 


Art Notes 


WE gave last week but notice of the largest and in some 
respects most important works of Mr. Alexander Harrison at the 
American Art Galleries, not only because they had been seen be- 
fore, but because they do not seem to us very characteristic. The 
painting of the nude in open sunlight is not the novelty that some 
of our contemporaries seem to think it. One would imagine that 
the painting by Roll, in the so-called impressionist exhibition of a 
few years ago, at the same galleries, would be remembered. * It 
was successful to a degree much beyond Mr. Harrison’s work. 
The ‘open-air ’ painters are a well-established branch of the mod- 
ern school in France and Germany. They believe in painting out- 
of-doors all out-of-doors subjects, and, so far, we do not doubt, Mr. 
Harrison is in full harmony with them. But we do not think that 
his vocation calls him to the painting of what may be styled the 
realistic-idyllic. His ‘ Arcady’ is only, like Mr. Dodge’s ‘ David,’ 
a proof that he has acquired a certain technical mastery of his art. 
No one can judge from it as to what he is likely to do when he 
strikes out an original line of work for himself. Judging from his 
other pictures, we should say that he will become a good land- 
scapist. 

—A bust in bronze of Robert Burns intended for the Carnegie 
Public Library at Pittsburgh is on exhibition at Mr. Avery’s gal- 
lery. It is admirably modelled, and what may be called a speaking 
likeness. The sculptor, Mr. Charles Calverley, N.A., is also the 
sculptor of the bust of the late Henry Ogden Avery in the exhibi- 
tion of the Architectural League. 

—Mr. H. de Morgan has on exhibition at 149 West 49th St. some 
very artistic antique tefra-cottas, groups and single figures, from 
Greeceand Asia minor. Several are from the well-known Lecuyer 
collection. An important and highly finished group of ‘ Paris, 
Helen and Venus,’ a ‘ Toilette Scene’ and a ‘ Cupid in a Chariof’ 
may be mentioned as particularly interesting. 

—The last day on which ‘The Angelus’ can be seen at the 
American Art Galleries will be Thursday, Jan. 8. On Saturday 
the roth it will be shipped to France. 

—The death of the popular English sculptor, Joseph Edgar 
Boehm, in London, on Dec. 12, was startlingly sudden. He was 
engaged on a bust of Princess Louise, and the latter, calling at the 
studio in relation to the work, found the body of the artist reclining 
in a chair. Shocked at the sight, the Princess fled and gave the 
alarm. It is believed that death was caused by heart-disease. Mr. 
Boehm was an Austrian by birth. 

—tThe frontispiece to the December Portfolio is an etching by 
C. O. Murra’ ahter a painting of a donkey by the sea in a rain- 
storm, by J. McWhirter. The editor says it is ‘ mainly a study of 
an effect which was no doubt witnessed and noted by the artist’; 
but the latter appends two lines of the Fool’s song in ‘ Twelfth 
Night,’— 


inter- 


A great while ago the world begun, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain— 
which to our mind convert it into an attempt at a cosmogonic 
joke. ‘The British Seas’ is coatinued, with drawings of fishing- 
ats in the surf and in a gale, and a reproduction of Turnet’s 
‘Yarmouth.’ The editor concludes his observations on ‘ National 
Supremacy in Painting’ by acknowledging the fact that ‘among 
those competent to judge, France takes the first place.’ Mr. Mc- 
Carthy and Mr. Pennell are still doing London ‘ From Charing 
Cross to St. Paul’s’ in the pages of The Portfolzo, though the 
series has come out in book form. ‘The Chemistry of Paints and 
Painting’ is a review of Prof. A. H. Church’s work on the subject. 
—The trial of the persons charged with having in their pos- 
session and exposing indecent pictures, being the result of the 
- seizure by the police at a gallery in Pall Mall of a number of 
paintings illustrating the works of Rabelais, ended on Dec. 18 in 
a verdict of guilty. Pending an appeal, sentence was postponed 
until the next sessions. ‘ 





Notes 

Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD, having been pulled down by over- 
work, has gone to Tiflis, Asiatic Russia—a city noted for its hot 
baths,—to recuperate. His novel, ‘The Three Fates,’ will begin to 
appear in man's Magazine on Jan. 1) It is, perhaps, worth 
. while to remark that the story was written before ‘ The Cigarette 
Maker’s Romance’ and ‘ The Witch of Prague.’ Mr. Crawford has 
_ promised to deliver to Macmiillan'’s i 1 the third and con- 
—aee of ‘Saracinesca,’ but ill-health may prevent his do- 

ing so. 
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—Mr, W. W. Story is a story called ‘A 
founded upon an idea ate be Reneres to be wholly new. 
also has in hand a dramatic sketch, called ‘A Summer Morning in 
the Couritry,’ in which household affairs of yin Bons 
interfere with the romance of a poet undertaking to 
his wife, to whom he is newly married. Also an exatnination into 
the circumstances of the death of the ian Pope Alexander VI 
who in his opinion died of poison which he had does xptve for some 
Cardinals at a banquet, and which by mistake of the servants was 
administered to him and Cesar ia. It has been attempted to 
rig that he died simply of a tertian fever, but Mr. gy 

¢ can show that all the known facts are against this. Anothe: 
paper in his desk, gives an account of the ous discoveries of 
the great Dieppois navigator, who made great discoveries in the 
east and west, ome of which are now attributed to the Spaniards 
and Portuguese, and among which Mr. Story reckons that of Ameri- 
ca by Jean Cousin, four years before Columbus, The story of this 
is very curious and interesting, and little if atall known. The poet- 
sculptor has also been preparing this summer a new volume of his 
poems, but does not know whether he will print it. Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. are now preparing a volume of his writings which 
have been printed in various magazines. It will contain essays on 
Michel Angelo, on Phidias, on Casting in Plaster, and an inter- 
view with Marcus Aurelius (imaginary, of course), and ‘ Macbeth, 
taking an entirely new view of the play; and the characters of 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. 

—The great Christmas book of the Macmillans will not reach 
this country until after the holidays. However, it is a book that 
will sell at any time, so that it does not make so much difference. 
It is ‘The Royal House of Stuart,’ a large folio volume, illus- 
trated by forty plates in colors, drawn from relics of the Stuarts by 
William Gibb, who is very successful at this sort of work, and who 
did the color drawings for the book on musical instruments pub- 
lished by the same firm. The objects from which Mr. Gibb made 
the most of his drawings were found at the Stuart exhibition re- 
cently held in London, though some, including the Regalia of Scot- 
land, were not to be found there. Only 250 copies of this book will 
come to America, and they will cost $50 each. 


—Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, who is still in Paris, has all but 
finished the filling out of a sketch printed in a magazine in '88—a 
sort of character-study on Henri de la Rochejaquelein and the Ven- 
dean insurrection—which she means to publish in London, about 
February. She has also in hand some similar sketches (packed 
with new material) once printed in 7he Atlantic, Macmiillan'’s, etc., 
the one on Dr. Johnson’s Favorites among them. These six or 
seven chapters will be biographic and a bit Hiterary, and may come 
out in May or June ufider the title ‘A Dusty English Gallery,’ or 
something like it. 


—The number of books noticed in The Critic this year is 1689, 
as against 1378 in 1889. 

—Mr. Stead had prepared, as the chief article for the December 
(Christmas) Review of Reviews, a report on Mattei’s cancer cure; but 
the proclamation of Prof. Koch’s consumption remedy, as the great 
event of the preceding month, has been made the subject of a copi- 
ously illustrated article, which will take the place the other was to 
have filled, the Mattei matter being held over for the January num- 
ber. The Professor’s own account of the cure will be reprinted in 
full, together with the editor's record of the discovery and its an- 
nouncement. The frontispiece of the number will be a portrait of 
Mr. Stead, and the edition is 200,000 copies. As it will contain 
twice the usual amount of matter, the printing has been unavoida- 
bly delayed, and the number will be late in making its appearance. 

—Mr. Frank Dempster Sherman’s ‘Lyrics for a Lute,’ which 
was published last month, has already gone into a second edition 
of a thousand copies. 


—The second instalment of the ‘ Talleyrand Memoirs’ in The 
Century for February, will deal almost entirely with Talleyrand’s 
relations with Napoleon, and will include a number of highly inter- 
esting anecdotes of the Emperor. Octave Thanet will tell in the 
January number a true story of the Irish famine of 1847-8, from 
documents never published. 

—The seventh annual meeting of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation will be held at the National Museum and the Columbian 
University, Washington, on Dec. 29-31. 

—Mrs. Sutherland Orr's memoir of Mr. Browning is nearly 
ready for publication. It is a larger work than it was at first ex- 
pected to be and will be issued separately. The first intention was 
to make it the seventeenth volume of the collected editions of the 
poet’s works. 

—At the monthly dinner of the Commercial Club of Providence, 
R. L., last Sunday night Mr. Talcott Williams, of the Philadelphia 
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‘ Press, is reported to have remarked :—‘ The greatest of American 
novelists will, it is said, leave the employ of a publishing-house at 
the close of this year, to publish his novels as serial stories in a 
newspaper, because the newspaper can pay him 50 per cent. more 
than any magazine.’ In reference to this statement, one of the firm 
of Harper & Bros, is quoted in the 77zbune as saying :— 

‘Mr. Howells will remain next year in charge of the Editor's Study of 
iy ed Magazine, Hewill probably contribute stories or novels also. 
He has not severed his connection with us.’ ‘ Will his relations with the 
firm be the same next year as this?’ ‘ Well, of course, the details of 
contracts of authors with publishers vary from year to year. Whether 
there is any marked change in the relations of Mr. Howells to us I can- 
not state. I don’t think it would be a matter of interest to the public.’ 
‘Will Mr, Howells furnish any novels to other papers besides the one 
already contracted for with the newspaper syndicate?’ ‘In regard to 
this novel, the contract was made with our consent. Whether Mr. 
Howells will publish any other story outside of our firm next year I am 
not at liberty to say. I do not think any newspaper can afford to pay 
50 per cent. more for stories than magazines can.’ 


—The North American Review will publish in January an arti- 
cle on ‘ The Future of the Indian Question,’ by Gen. Nelson A. 
Miles, and one on the Irish question by Mr. Lecky, the historian, 


—Sergius Stepniak, the Russian revolutionist and exile, has sailed 
from Liverpool on the Umbria, and will lecture at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Jan. 8 for the benefit of the Society to Befriend 

orking Girls. 

—The first number of the new illustrated weekly, Black and 
White, will be published in January. It will have no serial story, 
but one of its special features will be short stories, and among the 
contributors to this department will be Walter Besant, Bret Harte, 
Miss Broughton, James Payn, Mrs. Lynn Linton, Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
ford, W. H. Pollock, Rudyard Kipling, W. E. Norris, Frank R. 
Stockton, William Black and Henry James. Prof. Herkomer, R.A., 
has been busy designing a large poster for it; and Robert Louis 
Stevenson wil custetbate to the new journal his ‘ Letters from the 
South Seas,’ 


— Under the hammer, in London this month, a copy of Milton’s 
—— dated 1645, containing a scarce portrait of him, realized 
54. 10s. 


—Mr. Scudder’s hand is shown in the January A¢/aniic by the 
improved arrangement which replaces the department known 
as Books of the Month by a more extended Comment on New 
Books. The Contributors’ Club also is enlarged in range and 
extent. 


—Ex-Emperor Dom Pedro has nearly completed a Portuguese 
translation of ‘The Arabian Nights, which is understood to be 
made from Lady Burton’s revised version of her husband’s edition. 


—According to the Portsmouth, N.H., Evening Post of Dec. 18, 
Mr. Lowell has declined to lecture in that city for the benefit of 
the portrait fund for the Whipple and Farragut Schools. In a 
letter to the Entertainment Committee of Storer Post, G. A. R., he 
said that he had been obliged to cancel all his engagements to 
lecture this winter on account of ill-health, but enclosed three 
cheques of $20 each ; one from himself, one from his sister, Mrs. 
Mary Lowell Putnam, and one from his niece, Miss Georgina 
Lowell Putnam. 


—The January Great Writers volume will be a sketch of 
- Thackeray begun by Herman Merivale and completed by Frank 

T. Marzials. Use has been made of unpublished material relat- 
ing to Thackeray’s early life. 

—The Rev. William Nassau Molesworth, whose death was re- 
ported on the 19th inst., was born at Millbrook, near Southamp- 
ton, in 1816, and was educated at Canterbury and Cambridge. 
His writings include, besides the ‘ History of the Church of Eng- 
land, From the Year 1660,’ which was published in 1882, ‘ Plain 
Lectures on Astronomy,’ ‘A History of the Reform Bill of 1832,’ 
‘A New System of Moral Philosophy,’ ‘The History of England 
from 1830,’ and a variety of essays and pamphlets. 


— By the will of the late William Thaw, a millionaire and Third 
Vice-President of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., the Western 
University of Pennsylvania will receive $100,000. 


—Niels Wilhelm Gade, the most noted of Danish composers, 
is dead, in his native city of Copenhagen, at the age of seventy- 
three. On Spohr’s recommendation Gade’s ‘ Ossian ’ overture was 


crowned forty-nine years ago, and the composer received a royal 


stipend, Schumann and Mendelssohn became his personal friends, 
but his music retained its national characteristics, however much 
it may have gained in breadth and symmetry by his association 
with those masters. His writings both for instruments and the 
voice were exceedingly numerous. 
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—The Pope Manufacturing Co. has issued a calendar with a leaf 
about bicycling for every day in the year, 


—Mr. Charles Knowles Bolton, who has become connected with 
the Harvard Library, has just finished a bibliography of art edu- 
cation in Europe for the last decade for President stanley Hall of 
Clark University. 


—Harvard’s annual catalogue shows large gains in all the de- 
partments of the University. The total number of teachers is 242, 
a gain of 25. The total number of students is 2271, a gain of 192. 
The amount of money available for needy students is $78,000. 
The library contains 376,000 volumes and an equal number of 
pamphlets, a gain of 16,000 volumes. Graduates of other colleges 
to the number of 240 are studying in various departments. 


—The English Publishers’ Circular will hereafter be printed 
once a week instead of once a fortnight. It has been issued once 
a fortnight for fifty-three years. 


—Whatever may have been the fate of cereals this year, the 
crop of learned women has been unusually large. The London 
Echo brings yet another striking growth to light. 


Miss Faweett’s astonishing success at Cambridge has beaten the re- 
cord, but in its way the career of Ada Naomi Thompson, formerly a 
scholar at Canonbury Board School, is almost equally brilliant. In 1881, 
at the age of ,twelve, she won a Drapers’ scholarship in the Islington 
High School. In 1883 she passed the Oxford Junior examination with 
honors. In 1884 she was in the first division in the botany examina- 
tion of the science and art department, and in the same year gained the 
company’s scholarship attached to the school. In 1885 she passed the 
advanced botany examination, and took honors in the Cambridge Senior 
examinations. In 1886 she passed the matriculation examination of 
London University, and gained a scholarship at Bedford College, also 
Lady Stanley’s botany prize, and the Somerville prize for science. In 
1887 she passed the intermediate science examination of London Uni- 
versity. In 1889 she passed with distinction the teachers’ examination 
in the University of Cambridge. Miss Thompson is now an assistant 
mistress in the York High School. 


—Adolphe Belot, author of ‘Article 47,’ ‘ The Stranglers of Paris,” 
and other lurid plays, and of ‘ Mile. Giraud, ma Femme,’ and vari- 
ous other romances, died on the 17th inst. He was born at la 
Pointe-a-Pitre, on the island of Guadaloupe, Nov. 6, 1829. Mr. 
Belot’s plays, including all with which his name is associated, num- 
ber about one hundred. It was said, ten years ago, that he was 
worth about $200,000. His plays ‘ Le Parricide,’ ‘ L’Article 47,’ 
and ‘La Femme de Feu’ were ee novels. A version of ‘ Le 
Parricide’ was produced at Daly’s Fifth Avenue Theatre in 1874. 
‘Article 47’ had been done under Mr. Daly’s management, with 
Clara Morris as the mad woman. ‘La Femme de Feu’ has been 
acted here in various‘adaptations. ‘Les Etrangleurs de Paris’ was 
imported in 1880, ‘Miss Multon,’ a play by Belot and Nus, is well 
known here. 


Publications Received 
Receipt of xew publications is ack ledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.\ 


Adams, J.C. Christian T of Heroism Boston: Universalist Pub House. 
Alarcon, P. A. de. Strange Friend of Tito Gil, $1................. A. Loveil & Co. 
American Annual of Photography, and Photographic Times Almanac for 


1591. 
Bible Abridged. Arr. by Rev. D. G. Haskins 
Black, W. Stand Fast, Craig-Royston ! 
Buccaneers and Marooners of America. 
Collins, Geo. Notes on School Management. 
‘oy, E.G. Greek for Beginners. $1....... .. 
DeVitry, J. The Exempla. Ed. by T. F. Crane 
Fligel, F: English-German Dictionary. $1 .. ..-...B. Westermann & Co. 
Frazar, D. Log of the Maryland. $; Dscdecchees: de> wens teams pat. 
Garnett, J. M. Selections in English Prose. $1.65.........-...Boston: Ginn & Co, 
Goodwin, Mrs. H Dorothy Gray. .... Boston: Damrell & Upham. 
Guide to Putnam Memorial Camp. atc..........-. --... .-.. G. P.-Putnam’s Sons, 
Guillemard, F. H. H. Life of Ferdinand Magellan. 4s. 6d. : 
London: Geo. Philip & Son. 
MacLean, J.P. Fingal’s Cave. 75c........ . ...Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
Martin, A. Home Life on an Ostrich Farm. 7s. 6¢.....London: Geo. Philip & Son. 
Nansen. F. First Crossing of Greenland. 2vols. Tr. by H. M. Gepp. $10.50. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Nitobe, I. O. Intercourse between United States and Japan. $1.25. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University. 
Norton, C. L. Political Americanisms. $1 Longmans, Green & Co. 
Psalms of the West. ...... SP RIN Sag eyed A Lonon: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
Robinson, F. W. Her Love and His Life. 30c Harper & Bros. 
Saga Library. Vol. I. Ed by W. Morris... ............. .-, London: B. Quaritch. 
Scotch-Irish in America. Vol. II. $1.50............ Cincinnati: Robert & Co, 
Seminary Noteson Recent Historical Literature. _ 
altimore: Johns Hopkins University. 





y H. Pyle. 
2s. 6d. 


1.50 
pa Moffatt & 
-+-»-»American Book Co. 
London: David Nutt. 
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Shak , The Bankside. Vol. XI. Ed. by Appleton Morgan. 
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y, Tonic 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


A most excellent and agreeable tonic 
and appetizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and vitality 
and enlivens the functions. 


Dr. H. K. CLarke, Geneva, N. Y., says: 


‘It has proved of great value for its tonic 
and revivifying influence.” 


Dr. J. H. StepMAN, West Brattleboro, Vt., says: 
‘“* Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitation. 
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MEMORIAL * 
i TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches and 
Public Buildings. Send for illustrated 
hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N. ¥. 

















W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Masa 





TO EDUCATORS. 


Hee SRHe# eRe HeHeSHRHRHH ESE He HF HH € 








By Chosen Leaders of their Profession. 





CHOICE NEW, RECENT, AND STANDARD TEXT:BOOKS. 





Outlines of Physiological Psychology. 


D, Prof. G. T., Yale U t 
Principles of Political Economy. le University. 


PERRY, Prof. A. L., Williams College. 
WOODWARD, Prof. C. M. 
GUYOT, ARNOLD. 


Iil’d, $2 oo 


2 oO 


Manual Training in Education. 
Earth and Man. 
Logic. 
McCOSH, ex-Pres. JAMES. I 50 
The U. S., Its Hist. and Constitution. 
NSTON, Prof. ALEXANDER. 
Arabic Manual. Second Edition. 
LANSING, Prof. J. G. 
New Testament Greek Method. : 
Elements of Hebrew. 
Hebrew Method and Manual. 


Introduction to Philosophy. 
LADD, Prof. G. T., Yale University. 


History of the Roman Republic. 
MOMMSEN, Prof. THEODORE. 


Ill’d, 1 as. 


Maps and Charts. 1 75 


1 oe 


HARPER & WEIDNER, Professors. 
HARPER, Prof. W. R. 
HARPER, Prof, W. R. 


[Abridged]. 1 75 
Greek Literature. 

ss JEVONS, FRANK B., Durham University. 2 5e 
Roman Literature. 
Manual of Mythology. 
History of Art. 


Essentials of Perspective. 


CRUTTWELL, C. T., Oxford University. 2 50- 
MURRAY, ALEX. S., British Museum, 
D’ANVERS, N. 


Ill’d, « 75 
I'd, 3 75 


Pp hol MILLER, L. W. Ill’d, 1 50 
sychology. ; 
McCOSH, Dr. JAMES, ex-Pres. of Princeton. 2 vols., each, 1 se 


Elocution. 
Agriculture. 
Assyrian Manual. 


McILVAINE, Dr. J. H. i §0- 
STORER, Prof. F. H., Harvard University. 5 0 
LYON, DAVID G., Harvard University. 


Manual of Christian Evidences. 
FISHER, Prof. G. P., Yale University. 75s 


Net 4 ce 


Dogmatic Theology. 
sod SHEDD, Prof. W. G. T. 

Elements of Intellectual Science. 

PORTER, NOAH, Yale University. 
Elements of Moral Science. 
German Classics. 
History of German Literature. 

SCHERER, Prof. B., University of Berlin. 3 50 
History of the Christian Church. 


International Law. 


2 vols. 7 oo- 
3 Oe 
PORTER, NOAH, Yale University. 3 Co 


MULLER, F. MAX. Net 6 oo 


FISHER, Prof. G. P., Yale University. 3; 50 


‘ WOOLSEY, THEODORE D., Late of Yale. 2 50 
Supplementary Reading. 
WRIGHT'S “ Children’s Stories.”’ 4 vols., each, 1 25 
Supplementary Reading. 
i i EGGLESTON’S “ The Hoosier School-Boy.” Net 60 
Epochs of Ancient History. 
COX, IHNE, MERIVALE, etc. 


CREIGHTON, GARDINER, etc. 


11 vols., each, 1 0o 
Epochs of Modern History. 


=7 vols., each, 1 00 





Send for full Descriptive Catalogue and terms to Instructors, for Library or for Class use, of these and’ 
many other distinguished works in all departments of education. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York City. 


IDLE 


Wa. H. PARMENTER, 
ea Agent of a 


NNER INVESTMENT C: 
sp State Birget, Boston, 








Invested to yield a pres 
ent income of from 6 per 
cent te 8 per cent with 
one half the prefits. 


MONEY | 
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he Crit 
A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY 1881 


Bishop Potter 

1 am glad of this opportunity to express to you my keen sense of 
indebtedness for THE CRITIC. I never read it—and, no matter 
how much driven, I never allow it to go unread—without a fresh 
conviction of its rare worth. It is so thorougnly js¢, so discrimin- 
ating, so full of the atmosphere of a courageous, candid and open- 
minded criticism, that one cannot but be proud and glad that so 
good and helpful a journal is winning its way to the wider recogni- 
tion and esteem which it so abundantly deserves.— Bishop Henry 
C. Potter (in private letter, quoted by permission). 


Mr, Stedman 

It is no small success to have established THE CRITIC. We 
could not now get along very well without it. You maintain a high 
and impartial standard of criticism, and have brought out the talent 
of new and excellent writers. I depend greatly upon your Literary 
Notes. 1am sure that publishers, no less than authors and read- 
ers, must feel a practical interest 1n your success.—Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman, 


Dr. Vincent 


For one who desires a current report from the active world of the #ivacity,/puagency, and ability of its. criticlems, and the skill 


letters, a knowledge of the best books most recently published in 
every department of Science, Literature and Art, careful critiques 
upon the principal books by specialists in the several departments 
of learning—there is no guide so full, scholarly and satisfactory as 
THE Critic.—Chancellor J. H. Vincent, Chautauqua University. 


Mr. Curtis 
THE CRITIC depends for the just—an:1 we hope assured—suc- 
cess which it has achieved, upon the ability with which it is edited, 
upon the tact with which public sentiment and interest are per- 
ceived, and upon the skill with which the books for review are 
selected.—George William Curtis, in Hirper's Monthly. 


President Gilman 
I have been a reader of THE CriTIc for a long time past, and I 
like its catholicity, its enterprise, and its readiness to encourage, 
by judicious criticism and suggestio1, god work in literature and 
science, as well as in the fine arts.—Prestdent D. C. Gilman, Johns 
Hopkins University. 


Dr. Schaff 
I have kept THE CRITIC from the beginning, and find it a useful 
summary of the literature of the day, in the spirit of a fair and in- 
dependent criticism.—PAilép Schaff. 


Mr. Whittier 


I enclose three dollars for Tue Critic for the coming year. 
I find it a welcome at i G. Whittier. 


Dr. | Hedge 
The most impartial, as it is, in my judgment, the ablest critical 
journal in the land.—Frederic H. Hedge. 


THE CRITIC perfectly distinguishes itself from all existing and 
all previous literary reviews, and has maintained its character until 
it may be said to have been tested and stamped as a success. With 
its refreshing ‘independence and its light and graceful touch, it 
must have contributed very important service in the popularizing 
of the best literature and extending the influence of the better sort 
of taste in reading.— Boston Evening Transcript. 


THE CRITIC is a conspicuous success, Its treatment of literary 
topics is fresh and discerning, while its opinions about books are 
entertaining and instructive. The success of THE CRITIC is a 
success of its methods, and these methods indicate a new departure 
for literary criticism in this country.—A¢lanta Constitution. 


The bound volumes of THE CRITIC afford every half-year the 
best and compactest literary record that a public or private library 
can put on its shelves. There is no other publication in America 
that rivals THE CRITIC in its field.—New York Sun. 


One need not always agree with its point of view to appreciate 


and judgment which characterize its editorial management, l: 
ought to have its place on the table of every library in the coun- 
try.— The Chrisitan Union. 

THE CRITIC, without assuming a censorious tone, has become 
the recognized criterion of all that is sincere and worthy in purpose 
and commendable in execution of the literary product of the time. 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

o 

THE CRITIC has become a positive and indispensable part of 
American literature. . The most interesting journal of 
literary criticism in the country.— Springfield Republican. 

An absolute necessity to all who wish to keep themselves thor- 
oughly informed upon the current literature of the day.—Chicago 
Interior. 


Its criticisms are always fair and never crabbed.—d/ax O' Rell, 
in “Brother Jonathan and His Continent.” 


There is no literary journal in the country that approaches it.— 
New York Times. 


There is no other purely literary weekly in America.—Zondon 
Atheneum, 


The ideal literary journal.— Baltimore Presbyterian Observer. 


The first literary journal in America.—London Academy. 


Cette excellente revue, THE CRITIC.—Lé Livre (Pavss). 





American News ComPAny, general agents. Sitigle copies sold and subscriptions taken at THe Critic office and by Charles Scribnet’s Sons, 
G, P. Putnam’s Sons, Brentano's, Burnton’s, and the principal newstealers in the city. Boston: Damrell & Upham’s Old Corner Bookstore, and 


elsewhere. Philadelphia: Jit’ Wanamaker. Washington : Joseph Shillington, Chicago: 


Brentano’s. New Orleans: George F. Whatton, 


§ Carondelet Street. Sat Franciseo; J. W. Roberts & Co., ro Post Street’ “London : B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square. Paris : Galignani’s, 
gy 4 | Sc ap etal t7,Avenue del’Opéra. ‘Rortié: eeeet a 


inglé copies, 10 cents. $3 a year; in advance. Armitiances 
éents for thrce specimen copies. THE CRITIC €O., 52 and 54 L 


tered letter, chegue, or express or postal oriltP. Sefid ten 
vette 2 Pines, New Nock, : 


.’ When corresponding w.th any of our advertise: s, please mention the fact that vou saw his advertisement in THE Cane. 
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CALIGRAPH 


GREATEST SPEED! 
BEST FOR MANIFOLDING. 
100,000 Daily users. 








VO eae ae, 
NE ee a a ce es // > 


winade Case, No. 1, - - 79.00 

Double Case, ‘* 2, - - - 85.00 

‘lew Special, ‘“ 3, - - - 100.00 
For t of d tests and 





8, 
THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


SRANCH OFFICES: 237 Broapway, New Yoru. 
-14 West 4TH Street, CINCINNATI, O. 
1003 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Encusn Factory, Coventry, Enctanp. 


FOR NEWSPAPERS 
and MAGAZINES. 


Send for our Catalogue of prices for 1°91, JUST 
Rencar el tae UP” Vorian poteicels Goooge 
thi r? rates. ‘oreign jodicals chea 
then 4 ever before. We charge, per year, for vail 








ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS .... .... $7.75 
SPECTATOR OR SATURDAY REVIEW... 6.90 
PUNCH, WITH ALMANACK.... .......... . 3.40 
LONDON TIMES, week! a 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE ° 

FLIEGENDE es 3.20 
REVUE DES DEUX MONDES ... ........ 12.00 
UEBER LAND UND 3.50 
GARTENLAUBE...........0.c.csecscceesecees 2.00 
ART FOOMIMMG. «ios icuctbescc. «cicctwecess 5.00 


AND OTHERS IN PROPORTION. 


Cotepse ives rates for nearly TWO THOUSAND 
PUBLICATIONS, AMERICAN, ENGLISH, 
FRENCH and GERMAN. 


BACK NUMBERS. 
ea We can supply on call any volume or number 
ever printed of Harper's Magazine, Century, Scribner's 
Magazine, Scribner's pinotiny [O88 Series), St. Nicholas, 
Atlantic Monthly, Forum, North American Review, 
Po Science Monthly, and a ey ; 
ost of these are very cheap. ¢ as to scarcity. 
As a rule it is only the early volumes which are difficult 
to obtain. 
Send Jorrcerd address for full Catal 
1891. IT WILL INTEREST YOU IF YO 
RIBE FOR A SINGLE PERIODICAL. 
Addr 


A. H. ROFFE & CO. 


No. rz BROMFIELD STREET, BosTON Mass. 


The Critic Clubbing List. 


To accommodate subscribers 
who desire to obtain two or 
more periodicals through one 
agency and at reduced rates, 
we will, until further notice, re- 
ceive orders for THE Critic and 
other reputable periodicals at 
reduced prices, which will be 
furnished on application. 


Address, THE Critic Company, 
52 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


for 


SUB- 











New Chapters in the Warfare of 

Science.. XI. From Babel to 
Comparative . Partl. 
By ANDREW D, Waite, LL.D., L.H.D. 


Gives the origin of the legend in regard 
to the great tower and the confusion of 
tongues, and also traces the history of the 
belief that Hebrew was the only previously 
existing language. 

The Aryan Question and Pre- 
historic Man. I. By Prof. T. H. 
HUXLEY. 

. Attacks the idea that the forefathers of the 
people of Europe and India must have been 
one race because they spoke one language. 
The Peopling of America. By M.. 

ARMAND DE QUATREFAGES. 

Star-Streams and Nebule. By 
GARRETT P. SERVISS, 

Elementary in General 
Education. By Prof. M. WaRD. 

The Intelligence of Cats. By W. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY for January, 1891. 





H. LaRRABEE. 


2 



















Second Article in the Important Series of 


TRON 
DLING-FURNACES. By WILL- 
14M F, DURFEE. (lIllustrated.) 

Tells of the introduction of machinery 
and improved processes that made iron- 
making on a large scale possible, 

The Storage of Electricity. By 
SAMUEL SHELDON, Ph. D. (Illustrated.) 


Explains the way in which this wonderful 
force is made available in any situation, 


Predisposition, Immunity, 
Disease. By W. BERNHARDT. 


The Decline of Rural New Eng- 
land. By Prof. AMos N. CURRIER. 


The Principles of Deccration. 
By Prof. G. AITCHISON. 


Sketch of Elisha Mitchell, (With 
Portrait.) 


and 








50 cents a Number. 


$5.00 a Year. 








D. APPLETON & CO., Pus.isHers, 1, 3, & 5 Bond St., New York. 





ESSAYS 


FROM 


THE CRITIC. | 


BioGRAPHICAL and critical papers by John Bur- | 
roughs, Edmund C, Stedman, Walt Whitman, Dr. 
Edward Eggleston, R. H. Stoddard, Ju'ia Ward 
Howe, Edmund Gosse, F. B. Sanborn, P. M. Potter, 
Dr. Henry W. Bellows, Edith M. Thomas and Jame 
Herbert Morse. 


ONE VOLUME, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1. 


Harrer’s Montuiy says:— The greater number of 
these selections will compare favorably, for grace 
and freedom of style, with the best work of the 
best modern critics and essayists,and several of 
them exhibit asubtlety and delicacy, combined with 
a quiet gravity and vigor of thought, such as is 
exhibited in few contributions to current litera- 
ture. 


Tue Critic Company, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
ims. In ite Perfection ! 
. (INSTANTANEOUS.) 
NEW STUDIO. 
NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


PPACH BROS. 


we? . 93 BROADWAY, 
Cor. 22nd ST., NEW YORK. 
















Bank & OFFICE 
FITTINGS. 
Fine Brass Work. 
Speciat Dssicnson 
APPLICATION. 

A. H, Andrews & Co. 
195 Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 





Andrews wndel Kg 
76 Firrn Avz., N.Y. 











The 
Remington 


has set the copy for writing 
machines for 15 years. 
It is to-day the 


Standard 


and expects in the future 
as it has in the past, 

to lead all others 

in adding improvements 
to what will always be 
the true model of a 


Typewriter 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YorK. 
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OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


FINE ART. 


DRY GOODS, 





- LEGGAT BROS,’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
BOOKS, RARE 


MILLION CURIOUS & CURRENT, 


LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT. 
LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN 
ANY BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
Mammoth Catalogue furnished upon application. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
8: CHAMBERS ST.;_ _ - NEW YORK, 
Third door west of City Hall Park. 


DAVID G. FRANC IS, 
12 East FIFTEENTH STREET, New York, 
(West of Uniun Square.) 
DEALER IN VALUABLE OLD anp NEW 
BOOKS. 


Priced Catalogues issued from time to time; 
Sent gratis to any inp odoin 


S. B. LUYSTER, 

98 Nassau Street, New York, 
anp Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
Importer of Standard English Books 
OLD AND NEW. 


es issued bimonthly, and sent gratis 
to any estes , on application. 











STANDARD BOOK: IN FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 
BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 


6s NASSAU STREET, 
Bet. John and Maiden Lane, 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


New York. 





Ci vil War, Foreign, etc, etc 
Autograph letters sught i in any quantity. 


go West 23d St, New York City. 


THE JESTER. 


A ayy illustrated, bumorous weekly, 
es. .00 a year Writ: for specimens. Tue 
Sosren. Philsicipbis’ 
study, from 


CLEOPATRA. he French of 


Haney Houssave, One val., 16mo, $1.00, 
DUPRAT & CO., 349 Fifth Ave , 


JOHN PIERCE 
No 4 Nassau hiner, oe or Modern Poe 


try. 
Old E. terature. First 
American Editions Autographs. Out of the way Books 


Rare & Standard Second-Hand Books. 
Bvoxs Purcuasap ror CasH. Caracocuzs Issugp, 
E. W. Jounson, 1336 Broadway. N.Y. City. 


Back numbers of per, Century, Seribneér, 
zo cents each. Bree pefodical at evully ow tee, 
Send for a catalogue. A.S. CrarK, 34 Row. 
New York City. 


rs want back aumbers of i ae 
write to H. WILLIAMS, West 10TH 
een ST. NICHOLAS a specialty. 








N.Y.) 

















at 





LANTHIER’S 
GALLERY 


FINE ARTS. 


22 East SIXTEENTH ST., 


One Door U'EST of Union 
quare. 


NEW YORK. 


Rare specimens of exqui. 
sitely carved Jade, Crystal and 
Agate may also be seen, to- 
gether with Old English and 
Colonial Furniture and Silver, 
as well as Paintings by Old 
and Modern Masters, Tapes- 
tries and Bric-a-Brac generally, 
all at prices that will repay 
critical examination. 





Decorations. 


Artistic decorations for the table, of painted 


| Porcelain, Glass, and Solid Silver; comprising 


some of the best expressions of art in these 


| directions. 
end for price lists | 


Ovington Brothers, 


spe 
4 33d. 
BrooKLyn House, Fulton and Clark Sts. 
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BANGS & CO., 


UCTIONEERS, her BOOKS, COINS, 
A Autographs, Consignments So! 
739-741 Broadway, New You 


Aeneid. 


Constable & Co. 


EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS. 


NEW AND DAINTY STYLES FOR 
PRESENTS. 


Lace and Hemstitch 


HANDKERCHIEFS, 


INITIAL LETTERS EMBROIDERFD TO ORDER, 


RICH LACES. 
EMBROIDERITIES 


For Wedding Trousseaux. 


Broadway & 19th Si., 


NEW YORK. 








Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 


Latlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 


All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 





Boston, U. S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 


THE VICTORIA, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club. 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, - Proprietor. 








KATE FIELD'S WASHINGTON FOR 1891. 





When THE WASHINGTON was first put on the market in January, 1890, its publiaher had no idea of 


its it success. 
hi 


wees tw ity-page . It will be a better 


“ ‘ly was never before issued for the money. 
Each subscriber whose subscription 
graph portrait of Kate Field which will accompany 


Their expectations were limited to a circulation of 10,000 copies 


water mark. 
Now, however, the Washington Publishing Company has decided to increase teen 
‘We want at least one agentin every own. Do 7 want 
ever. 


was to be 


Py ot 


Fi every 
on or before December 24th, will receive the fine lith: 
ce the Christmas num! ber. - 9 


THE WASHINGTON PUBLISHING CO., e 
11§.East 23d Street, New York City. | 39 Corcoran Building, Washington,” D.C. 


72+ 


in the 





Frederick Koehler, 


GENTS FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


Boots & SHOES, 


No. to ASTOR PLACE, 
6th dur from Broadway, New York. 


INSTRUCTION, Etc. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE TAUGHT 
Privately and in Class 

EDITH KITCHING, 154 West 1 oe vie 

ae eee Lena gow ton ye mailinctee 


hides. and ol offers highest testimonials of 
the success of her methods. 


DICTATION *" Ntunrcat 


at Office or Residence. 
CECILE BROWN and JEANNETTE BROWN, 
Stenographers, JUDGE BUILDING, 110 Fifth Ave, 

















